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UNDER THE STARS 


Prof. Benj. F. Leggett. 
The garish day is ve'led in dusky light — 
The day wherein al! nature seemed to swoon 
In pallid heats of over-arching noon; 


" and now descends upon our weary sight 


The blazoned curtains of the cool, sweet night — 
A world of stars without a regnant moon. 
Now evening brings again her blessed boon 

Of soothing rest and peace and calm delight, 
The hawk-moth reels on damask wings 

around, 
The brown bat filts beneath the blinking 
stars 
And mazy tangle of the fire-fiy’s spark; 
All insect voices blend in woven souad, 


2 
{ And in the chestnut by the pasture bars 


The timid ow! is crying in the dark. 


| Ward, Pa. 








The Outlook. 


the Government’s reports on the condition of 
certain crops is certainly encouraging. The 
production of potatoes will reach 256,686,000 
bushels — not so great as last year, but far 
above the average. Oorn promises to yield 
an aggregate of 2,235,600,000 bushels — con- 
siderably higher than that of last year and 
about 600,000,000 bushels above the average 
of the five years from 1889 to 1894. Wheat 
falls behind — a probable yield of 407,579,- 
000 bnshels, which is 60,000,000 less than last 
year. There will be less wheat to export, 
but the deficiency will be more than bal- 
anced in the abundance of other crops. 





Sell-registering turnstiles, or ‘‘ passimeters,’’ are 
to be introduced as an economic measure at 
certain stations of the elevated-road system 
in New York city where business is light. 
It is estimated that each machine will save 
the company using it $1,200 yearly by doing 
away with ticket-sellers, and render impos- 
tile any swindling either by forging tickets 
or by selling tickets abstracted from the 
boxes. It requires only one attendant to a 
passimeter. Sitting in hia: booth he can 
both make change and operate the 
“olutch; ? the mechanism of the latter is 
beyond his reach and cannot be tampered 
with. One hundred of these machines will 
probably be needed, and will effect an 
‘onomy of at least $120,000 yearly. 





Eighteen hundred and ten deaths occurred in 
New York city last week, according to the 
teord of the Board of Health — a death 
tle of 48.65, which is more than double 
the average, and the highest ever reported. 
Heat prostration was responsible for 651 of 
these deaths, or nearly three times the 
Mmber recorded from that cause for any 
tingle week in the history of the city. In 
12 and in 1892 weeks of extreme heat 
‘curred, but they were not, as in this case, 
eceded by five days of excessive temper- 
ure. For ten days in succession during 
te recent hot spell the thermometer 
Tnged to 90 degrees or above in that city, 
Md the tenth day exceeded all the rest in 
the number of prostrations and the fatality. 





Aterrestrial globe of gigantic size is being con- 
in London, under the superintend- 

Mee of F. R. Johnston, F. R. G. 8., which 
Vill reproduce the earth’s surface on a scale 
“about eight miles to the inch. The 
of the globe will be eighty four 

“and the globe itself will be one five 
Windred-thousandth as big as the earth 
Galleries will be built around it, 
Wovided with elevators for the accommo- 
ation of spectators who can study the 
tobe as it revolves. Every town contain- 
gas many as 5,000 inhabitants will be 
Upon it, Mountains will be colored 





asin nature; the same will be true of water 
systems and the ocean. Six sections of this 
sphere are already prepared. It is believed 
that the great globe when constructed will 
awaken a new and popular interest in 
atlases and reference books, and create a 
desire tor geographical information. 


The latest and most retiable statistics on the 
production and use of the precious metals 
— those of Professor Lexis of Vienna, the 
successor of Professor Soetbeer — show 
that the gold coined by the nations of the 
world in the ten years from the beginning of 
1885 to the end of 1894 exceeded the product 
of that metal during that time by nearly 
$306,000,000. That fact entitles gold to hold 
its high place as a precious metal. In the 
decade mentioned the average yearly coin- 
age was $159,425,000, while the average 
yearly production of gold amounted to 
$128,836,400. Old supplies, of course, had 
to be drawn upon for coinage. As to its 
consumption in the arts the statistics 
estimate that in 1894 only $51,250,000 in gold 
was used for other purposes than coinage. 


The railroads lost in their contention against the 
Government for full rates for the transpor- 
tation of troops, mails and other effects, 
By a decision handed down at Los Angeles 
last week on a test case brought by the 
Atlantic & Pacific road to recover full 
fare for the transportation of a soldier in- 
stead of half-fare as prescribed by Congress, 
which half-fare payment was declined, the 
Government was sustained. It is estimated 
that about $50,000,000 annually is involved 
in this ruling which, by the way, is not con- 
fined to what are known as “ land-grant ” 
roads, but includes all the railroads in thé 
country, and is made applicable not merely 
to Government business, but to all inter- 
state commerce, which, according to this 
decision, Congress alone can regulate. 

The second uprising in Formosa against Japanese 
authority began on the 25th of June in the 
centre of the southern part of the island. 
For a while the insurgents were successful. 
The Japanese were totally unprepared, and 
their garrisons were driven from several 
towns. It looked as though the Ohinese 
might retake the southern part of Formosa 
and re-establish their power. But by the 
end of July the Japanese had forced back 
the malcontents, recaptured the lost towns, 
and completely quelled the insurrection. 
The Chinese charge their conquerors with 
terrible cruelties in putting down these up- 
risings; they overshot their mark by mak- 
ing these alleged utrocities simply absurd 
and incredible. A British consular report 
states that since the Japanese landed on 
the island, five months ago, they have 
shown more energy in developing internal 
communications than their predecessors 
did in five decades. 


From 1853 to the time of his death in New Haven 
last week, Professor Hubert A. Newton had 
charge of the mathematical department of 
Yale Uollege—a period of forty-three 
years. He was not merely an instructor. 
His researches ‘‘On the Oonstruction of 
Certain Ourves by Points,” and “‘ Certain 
Transcendental Ourves,” evinced the qual- 
ity of his work in pure mathematics, while 
his investigations of meteoric showers and 
computations thereon, and the connection 
of the orbits of these bodies with those of 
comets, gave him high reputation as a pro- 
found as well as practical scientist. He in- 
troduced the metric system into the arith- 
metics of this: country; was one of those 
designated by Oongress to constitute the 
National Academy of Sciences; and was 
bonored with membership in various for- 
eign associations — notably the Royal As- 
tronomical Society of London and the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh. His 
age was 66. 


Sir John Millais. 


He did not long survive his promotion. 
It was on the 20th of last February, it will 


be remembered, that he was appointed 





president of the Royal Society of England, 
as successor of Lord Leighton, and in less 
than three months he was compelled to un- 
dergo the operation of tracheotomy for the 
relief of cancer of the throat, of which dis- 
ease he finally died on the 13th inst., at the 
age of 69. Millais’ art education began at 
the age of nine in London, and he won his 
first medal that same year. The Royal 
Academy’s highest honor, a gold medal, 
was conferred upon him when he was only 
eighteen years old. A few years later he 
helped form the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” with Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and others — an organization that 
repudiated conventional rules and ideals and 
aimed to paint nature literally and truth- 
fully. The new cult found an ardent sup- 
porter in Mr. John Ruskin, whose divorced 
wife Millais married. Space will not per- 
mitan enumeration of the one hundred 
and fifty painting and poriraite of this 
great master. In 1883 he was elected a 
member of the Institute of France; two 
years later he was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. 


“ Gail Hamilton.” 


The death of Miss Mary Abigail Dodge 
(“ Gail Hamilton”) at Wenham, on Mon- 
day evening last, removed from earth a 
writer of remarkable ability and force. She 
was born in Hamilton, Mass., about 66 
years ago. She taught physical science in 
Hartford in 1851. Afterwards she resided 
in Washington as governess in the family 
of Dr, Gamaliel Bailey, who published the 
National Era, a well-known abolitionist or- 
gan. It was in this paper that her first 
contributions to the press found a place. 
Later she became one of the editors of 
a juvenile magazine—Our Young Folks — 
published in this city. In 1867 she took up 
her residence again in Washington in the 
home of Mr. Blaine, with whose wife she 
was connected by relationship, and greatly 
assisted the former in his political career, 
and subsequently became his biographer. 
Her letters in the New York Tribune twenty 
years ago on civil service reform and other 
public topics attracted deserved attention. 
Most of her books were written between 
the years 1862 and 1885. Her little work on 
“ Wool Gathering,” issued some twenty- 
five years ago, gave her a wide reputation 
and created a desire for anything she might 
write. Her championship of Mrs. May- 
brick, the American woman imprisoned in 
England on the charge of poisoning her 
husband, will be remembered. Miss Dodge 
died of apoplexy. 


Lilienthal’s Last Flicht. 


While experimenting with his flying 
machine at Rhinow near Berlin last week, 
through some disarrangement both machine 
and flyer fell to the earth, the latter receiv- 
ing an injury from which he died shortly 
after. Herr Otto Lilienthal was one of the 
foremost and most successful students of 
aeronautics. While carrying on his busi- 
ness of building small steam engines in 
Berlin, he devoted much time and money 
to experiments in aeria! flight or soaring. 
First he tried flat wings or planes, but he 
soon became convinced that it is the para- 
bolic curve in the wing of the bird that 
enables it to soar against the wind without 
flapping, and this led him to try concavo- 
convex surfaces; his wings were ribbed like 
those of a bat. His first attempte at flight 
were made from a spring board in his 
garden; subsequently he selected an abrupt 
hill to the brow of which he would run and 
spread his wings as he launched himself; 
later he built a tower on the hill and started 
from that. He contrived two rudders, or 
tails, to his machine — one vertical and the 





which he was mistaken. Lilienthal was 
forty-six years old. 


The Bazin Boat. 


A French marine engineer, named Ernest 
Bazin, has been working long at a new 
steamship model. It is constructed so as to 
ride above the water carriage-like on great 
hollow steel wheels or disks, which will be 
rotated so as to assist propulsion by a sub- 
merged screw. Water friction and resist- 
ance will thus be reduced to a minimum, 
and a speed equal to that of an express 
train is confidently expected at greatly 
diminished coal expenditure. The boat, 
which is now under construction at the St. 
Denis dockyard, is of about 280 tons dis- 
placement, is provided with three pairs of 
side rollers each about 33 feet in diameter, 
and will be driven by an engine of 750 horse 
power. Its trial trip will be made upon the 
Snine and in the Channel, and, if successful, 
transatlantic ships will be built 400 feet long 
with four disk wheels on a side, each meas- 
uring about 80 feet from edge to edge. 
With these the trip can be madein three 
days or less. A French admiral who has 
figured out the resistance computes that 
only one twenty-seventh of the power is 
needed to drive a Bazin boat that is re- 
quired for an ordinary vessel of the same 
size. 





Nansen’s Discoveries. 


He failed to reach the Pole, but he got con- 
siderably nearer to it than any previous 
explorer. The “ Fram’ — built for being 
nipped by the ice, and provisioned for six 
years — sailed from Norway in the summer 
of 1893, Nansen’s plan was to force his way 
ae far east as the New Siberian Islands, and 
there, surrendering his vessel to the ice 
floes, permit her to drift northward, as he 
believed, in the great current which, ac- 
cording to his theory, sweeps across the 
polar area to its outlet between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen. After entering Kara Sea 
nothing reliable for three years was heard 
from Nansen until last Friday when his re- 
turn to Norway from Spitzbergen on board 
the steamer ‘‘ Windward,” of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition, was telegraphed. 
His own modest recital of his efforts and 
experiences was published the next day. 
The “Fram” succeeded in reaching the 
New Siberian Islands in September, and 
was made fast to an ice floe. The ice 
closed in, but the little vessel stood the 
strain. As was anticipated, she drifted 
northerly and northwesterly during the 
winter. The depth of bottom increased from 
90 fathoms south of 70 degrees to from 1,600 
to 1,900 fathoms north of it, thus disprov- 
ing the theory of a shallow polar sea. The 
presence of the Nofwegian Gulf Stream 
was detected below the cold stratum of 
water. No land or open water was found. 
During the following summer the drift was 
southward. Againin the winter the ice- 
bound vessel was carried northward, 
reaching 83 degrees, 24 minutes. Feeling 
sure that the “Fram” would drift across 
the polar area and reach Spitzbergen in 
safety, Nansen turned her over to Capt. 
Sverdup, and, with Lieutenant Johansen, 
started, March 14, 1895, to expiore the sea 
north of the route, intending afterward to 
make his way to Spitzbergen. They suc- 
coeded in reaching, April 7, the latitude of 
86 degrees, 14 minutes north — nearly 200 
miles farther north than has ever been 
reached, and within about 250 miles of the 
Pole itself. Then the ice became too rough 
for further advance, and the two explorers 
started for Franz Josef’s Land. They 
reached itinthe autumn of 1895, built a 
house there, and passed the winter. In May 
last they started across the ice to Spitz- 
bergen, and had the good fortune to meet 
Explorer Jackson in June on an ice floe 
southeast of Uape Flora. Now that Nansen 
has practically demonstrated that there is 
no land at the Pole, and that the question 
of reaching it is simply one of endurance 
and of proper equipment to overcome the 
hummocks, or “' frozen billows,” that con- 
stitute the final rampart, fresh expeditions 
will probably be inaugurated, 
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Our Contributors. 


MAIN SOURCES OF THE GREEK TEXT 
OF THE REVISERS. 
III. 


A Gift of a Patriarch to a Prince (Codex 
Alexandrinus). 


* Vatinomen,” 


MONG the many things of value which 
in the course of time have found a 
depository in the British Museum, there are 
few which, from the Christian scholar’s and 
theologian’s point of view, outrank in inter- 
est the venerable Greek Bible exhibited in 
one of the show-cases in the Department of 
Manuscripts of that world-renowned insti- 
tution. It hasbeen an object of scholarly 
curiosity and study there, more or less, for 
moré than a hundred and thirty years, but 
emphatically so for the last fifty. It was 
offered in 1624 by the Greek Patriarch, Oyril 
Lucar, to the first of the Stuart kings 
through the British Ambassador at Oon- 
stantinople, Sir Thomas Roe, but in conse- 
quence of King James’ death it was actually 
given to his son and successor to the Eng- 
lish Crown, Oharles I., in 1627, from which 
time until the presentation of the Royal 
Library to the British nation in the reign of 
George II. it remained in possession of the 
monarchs of England. Oyril, who formerly 
held the ancient see of Alexandria, found it 
there among the most prized possessions of 
the patriarchate. 

Ite history from this point backward is 
somewhat uncertain, all that is known of it 
being contained in three brief notes on the 
opening page. One of these is by a former 
occupant of the Alexandrian patriarchate 
who subscribes himself ‘ Athanasius the 
humble,” and is thought to be the third 
patriarch of that name, who died in 1308. His 
note in Arabic states that the Bible was a 
gift to the see, whence and by whom is not 
gaid, while a later unknown hand in Latin 
makes the date of the gift to be 1098. A 
third and latest note in Arabic makes the 
doubtful statement that the manuscript was 
written by a lady of the Ouptic Ohurch, 
Thecla the martyr — a statement which the 
Patriarch yril evidently regarded as 
founded on some reliable tradition which 
had come down from the age immediately 
succeeding the Council of Nicwa. The last 
leaves of the manuscript, however, which 
are alleged to have contained the signature 
of Theola, had disappeared long before the 
time of Oyril. And although nothing can 
be offered in positive disproof of the tradi- 
tion, which may some day be found to rest 
on firmer ground than is now suspected, 
the date of writing continues — mainly on 
account of its extra-Scriptural contents 
(writings of Eusebius and Athanasius) and 
the improved and incipiently ornamental 
style of the penmanship — to be assigned 
to abeut the middle of the fifth century. 
Much later than this it can hardly be, inas- 
much as the text is without the Euthalian 
sections which?}came widely into use after 
the death of Buthaliuas who wrote about 
A. D. 458. Itis clear that the manuscript 
was written ata time when and for a com- 
munity where the two epistles of Clemens 
Romanus for the New Testament and the 
four books of Maccabees, if not the Psalms 
of Solomon for the Old, were regarded and 
used as belonging to the canon of Scripture. 

Like the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus 
the manuscript has often been corrected by 
those who in different ages have owned and 
studied it; and these corrections, always 
made from other contemp< copies, 
are full of interest for the student of the 
sacred text. A single example of omission 
by the Revisers in which the Codex Alexan- 
drinus is intimately concerned will suffice 
to show on what grounds the smaller as 
well as the more important changes have 
been introduced in the Revised Version. 
Perhaps for others, as well as for the writer 
of these papers, few stories of the New 
Testament proved more fascinating to the 





the Pool of Bethesda (John 5: 2-9). Con- 
templation of the misery and suffering of 
such a scene as is there depicted; special 

for the friendless cripple who 
saw day after day, for a long succession of 
years, an advantage snatched from his 
grasp until hope long deferred made the 
heart sick 





when it is considered that for ages the 
pathetic tale has been stirring the pity of 
Christian hearts, young and old, as the 
“angel” is said to have moved the waters 
of the *‘ pool,” it is difficult to estimate the 
importance of ite omission from the sacred 
record, concurred in, as it is, by nearly all 
the leading editors of the Greek text. Let 
us see, then, on what ground the story of 
the angel has been left ort by the Revisers 
and what part our Codex has played in 
influencing the final decision. 

In the first place, the manuscript shows 
the hand of a corrector at the opening of 
the story and the addition of the words, 
over an erasure, “ waiting for the moving 
of the water.”’ In the second place, neither 
the Vatican nor Sinaitic text has these 
words, They are also absent from-the orig- 
inal text of the Paris palimpsest — Codex 
Ephraemi — though they have been later 
insertedin it by a corrector of the text as 
in the case of Codex Alexandrinus, They 
are omitted from Codex Regius — also in the 
National Library at Paris — from the Old 
Syriac Version discovered by Oureton, and 
also from some early Egyptian versions. 
They are only found in the original text of 
Codex Bez# and some later MSS. So far 
for the latter portion of the third verse. 
With the fourth verse the case is different. 
Codex Alexandrinus is the only first-class 
MS, that has the verse; Codex Regius and 
some other of the later uncials, nearly all 
the cursives amounting to several hundreds, 
together with the Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions and the * Simple ” version of the 
Syriac, being on the same side. On the other 
hand, along with the words, ‘‘ waiting for the 
moving of the water,” the verse is entirely 
absent from the Sinai and Vatican codices, 
from Oodex Ephraemi, from the Syriac of 
Oureton, from the majority of MSS. of the 
Egyptian versions, and even from the usual- 
ly divergent and erratic Codex Bezx. It is, 
therefore, excluded from the text of the Re- 
visers, and relegated to the margin where, 
probably, it was first found as a venerable 
item of floating evangelical tradition by 
the transcriber of the earlier Greek copy 
and by him drawn into the text under the 
impression that it was a genuine portion of 
the evangelical narrative which a former 
copyist had accidentally omitted from the 
text and then inserted in the margin. 

To the Alexandrian Oodex ultra-conserv- 
ative critics of the New Testament owe a 
deep debt of gratitude, for it is usually on 
the side of the authorized version against 
the great mass of early and superior author- 
ities, It is a conspicuous example of the 
text supposed by Drs. Hort and Westcott 
and others to have been edited in or near 
Antioch under the influence of the Syrian 
Fathers in the latter portion of the fourth 
century, and was the first uncial MS. to oc- 
eupy the attention of textual critics. 








SUNDAYS ABROAD. 
Il, 


Glasgow. 


Rev. J. Wesley Johnaton, D. D. 


WENTY-FIVE hundred miles of a fog 
bank suggests the New Theology or 

the Higher Oriticism; but no matter what 
it suggests, with us it was a hazy, myste- 
rious fact (misterious would be the better 
spelling), and without the visible presence 
of either sun, moon or star, we worked our 
way across the broad Atlantic. No ship 
went by, waving its friendly signals; no 
vast, measureless expanse of sea gave inti- 
mations of the infinite; no iceberg loomed 
up like a crystal cathedral of the deep; no 
bending sky studded with gleaming jewels 
met our wondering eyes; it was fog, noth- 
ing but fog, until even the fog horn had be- 
come dismally familiar and we had almost 
learned to time our conversation to make 
room for its torturing blast. Fortunately 
we had reliable compasses and skilled nav- 
igators, or we would have been veritable 

os. 

But nature is not unjust, and there are 
compensations in their place, and so when 
we came in the neighborhood of land, the 
fog all at once cleared away, and there 
stood the bold, rugged coast of northern 
Ireland, affording as beautiful and yet as 
sublime a sight as anxious eyes could de- 
sire. And as we drew nearer, the varieties 
of color were bewildering, and it was diffi- 
cult to believe that green was capable of so 
many tints and tones. The hills sloping 
back, with their roads and farmhouses, 
made a rare sight, and we were soon able 
to see the people at work in the fields, busy 
with the hay. Ooming up to Moville the 
big ship moved very slowly, for the chan- 
nel is narrow, and we had ample opportu- 
nity to study the life on the shore. Here 





were some of the most lovely nooks and 
delis that could be imagined, with houses 
of gracefulness and beauty, summer homes 
and hotels, where a ‘season could be very 
delightfully spent. Soon the tender came 
alongside, and nearly a husidred of our fel- 
low voyagers departed for the land of the 
shamrock, They were heartily cheered as 
they sailed away, and our ship put about 
for Scotland. The Giant’s Causeway called 
out all the field glasses and telescopes that 
were on board; but this great wonder can- 
not be seen from the deck of a ship. Still 
the traveler can say “‘he has seen the 
Oauseway” with as much truthfulness as 
he can say of many other things. 

The tide not serving properly, we lay all 
night at Greenock and early in the morn- 
ing started up the Olyde. This is a sail 
which should never be omitted, and the wise 
traveler will wait, half a day if need be, 
rather than lose the delight and joy of this 
exquisite and historic river. The magnifi- 
cent country seats of the merchants and 
shipbuilders of Glasgow give evidence 
of the immense wealth of the city, 
while the vast dockyards affording em- 
ployment to tens of thousands of skilled 
mechanics present material for both reflec- 
tion and comparison. Dumbarton Oastle 
recalls the heroic Wallace, the ill-fated 
Mary, the equally unfortunate Charles I., 
and is in itselfa history in stone. By the 
way, no traveler ever takes away from a 
place more than what he brings to it, and un- 
less objects and places are carefully studied 
in advance, going to them is little more than 
an idle waste of time and money. To some 
of the passengers on our ship’s deck, Dum- 
barton Oastle was nothing but a moss-vov- 
ered ruin, while to others it was an epitome 
of some of the most wondrous years in the 
history of Bonnie Scotland. Just as an 
organist can only take out of an organ that 
which he brings to it by way of mastery 
and skill, so exactly with the traveler as 
he journeys from place to place. 

Being familiar with New York landings 
and the confusion incident to the arrival of 
an ocean steamer, the scene at the dock in 
Glasgow was comparatively one of peace 
and rest. But why do so many people 
lose their senses and go rushing here and 
there in the wildest and most irrational 
way? All things, even trunks and bags, 
gome to the man who waita, and a little pa- 
tience now and then is good for even the 
best of men. This is a slight change of the 
old proverb, but in this connection the 
change is allowable. Having learned this 
patience by the things which I have suffered, 
I waited, and by the wise distribution of a 
few pictures of the Queen, done in silver, I 
was soon in a cab, and on my way to the 
Hotel St. Enoch. 

It was now early on Sunday morning, 
and after breakfast and a little “ fixing 
up ” I went to the Oathedral in good season 
for the morning service. Next to West- 
minster this is, possibly, the second in rank 
in Great Britain, and for purity of style has 
no superior. But a Presbyterian cathedral 
strikes one as an incongruity. When one 
thinks of the Pealm singers, the Oovenant- 
ers, the rigid, austere people of the olden 
time, it is difficult to associate a cathedral 
with their memory; and not only a ca- 
thedral in point of building, but a regular 
cathedral service with chants and anthems 
and responses, very much after the order 
of St. Paul’s in London. There were twelve 
persons in the choir, but by the noise they 
made one would think there were fifty, and 
the organ was loud enough for a regular 
jubilee. The congregation was large, very 
large, composed, however, mainly of 
strangers and visitors, for there was a 
notice in big type calling upon people to 
rent pews and sittings, as only about half 
were rented. I was given a most excellent 
seat, away up front, where I could see and 
hear very distinctly. The ministers offici- 
ating were young men, neither of them 
over thirty years of age, and the preacher, 
a Mr, Hewitt, an assistant at the Cathedral, 
the younger apparently of the two. For 
sixty full minutes we toiled through the 
service, which had as many “ups” and 
“ downs’’ and “ amens ”’ and “ let us prays” 
as the most liturgical could desire, and at 
length came to the sermon. This was a 
well written and well read discourse of just 
half an hour on the text, “I have finished 
my course,” and while there was nothing 
startling by way of genius or eloquence, yet 
there was something delightfully fresh and 
stimulating, suggesting the breeze from the 
heather-covered hills, The preacher’s voice 
was good, though badly managed, but his 
rich Scotch accent was captivating in the 
extreme. He was not afraid of big words 
and even rare words, and such a preacher 
with us would involve a dictionary in every 
home; but, taken altogether, it was a fine 
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sermon and marks Mr. Hewitt as a man 
more than average ability. 

Though very tired, I could not let the 
go by without going to the Green, wher, 
the workman has his service and receive, 
the gospel which he most enjoys. Her 
every Sunday afternoon there are anywher, 
from one to a dozen open-air preaching oy 
lecturing services, and the man takes hi, 
choice of both theme and preacher. T went 
from one to another, and found to my great 
delight that the speakers were exhorting, 
camp-meeting fashion, and at one stand it 
was nothing more nor less than a New Eng. 
land prayer-meeting, only held in the Open 
air. There were songs, prayers, testimo- 
nies, experiences, and I had only to cloge 
my eyes, forget the peculiar accent, and] 
was hearing the same things that I heard 
when stationed in Boston or Portland. The 
crowds were singularly attentive. There 
were no gibes at the speakers, no boys run- 
ning here and there, no calls from one to 
the other, but with a respectfulness of 
which many a church congregation might 
take pattern, they waited and listened unti] 
the speaker had finished; nor did any of 
the groups perceptibly change until the 
service concluded. Ooming back to the 
hotel I found myself wondering as to the 
possibilities of such services ever being 
held on Boston Common, and what would 
be the probable results. 








THE STILL HOUR. 
Seek the Lord. 


This is God’s voice to men — sinful men, lost 
men, discouraged men. But why should they 
seek Him? Is He not all the while seeking for 
them ? Yes, He does seek for men, even for very 
sinful men, but He makes it their duty to also 
seek for Him. He wants them to be anxious to 
seek Him, and so seek Him that they will find 
Him. Say not in your heart, O man, that it is 
enough that God does all the seeking! If you 
have no concern at all in the matter, think not 
that God will lay hold of you and forcibly draw 
you out of the mire of your sins. Arouse your- 
self, therefore, and go diligently toseeking your 
Lord! You can surely find Him if you will but 
seek Him “ while He may be found.” ‘I'he very 
fact that He bids you seek Him is proof that He 
may be found and that He wants to be found by 
you. And when you have found Him, you have 
found life, light, glory. 


The Book of Life. 


Paul refers to his fellow-workers “ whose 
names are in the book of life.”” Who wrote 
them there? God. When? At the time when 
those persons were born into God’s kingdom. 
When a babe has been born into this world its 
parents write the name of the child in a book, 
and also the date of its birth. A registry is 
kept. So, substantially, is it in reference to one 
who is born again. His name is recorded in 
God’s book of life. In Revelation reference is 
made to those whose names are written “ in the 
Lamb's book of life.”” May we not say that the 
names of God’s children are written in the 
blood of the Lamb? It is the ink of the Holy 
Spirit. And observe that only the names of 
those born again are written in that book. It 
is emphatically a book of life. Is your name 
written there ? 


Rejoice in the Lord. 


Repeatedly does Paul use this expression. It 
means much. We are not only to rejoice, but 
we are to rejoice in the Lord. We are to rejoice 
in the name of the Lord. People of the world 
rejoice, but never in the name of the Lord. We 
are also to rejoice in the love of the Lord. No 
one but he who has God’s love born into his 
heart can rejoice in the love of the Lord. Again, 
we should rejoice in the power of the Lord. The 
Christian has no power of his own in which he 
can safely rejoice. In his Lord’s power he can 
rejoice with the utmost safety. By that power 
he is prompted and stimulated to rejoice. It is 
the power of victory. It is the power of spirit- 
ual achievement. It is the power of soul prog- 
ress. Then, too, rejoice in the truth of the Lord. 
No real joy can come out of error. There is 00 
legitimate rejoicing to be found in falsehood. 
It is the truth of God, incarnated in the heart, 
which gives strength to rejoicing. Let your 
heart be full of rejoicing in the Lord. 





He is Near You. 


The Psalmist says: “ The Lord is nigh unto 
all them that call upon Him.” He is much 
nearer to such than they can conceive. He is 80 
near that He hears the faintest whisper of their 
desires to have Him enrich them with His life 
and love. Did you ever really call upon Him? 
Ifo, did you call upon Him with a yearning 
desire to have Him make you a very different 
person from what you had been? If you did, 
then the Lord must have paid close attention to 
your call and cry. F. W. Robertson said: “ God 
is near you. Throw yourself fearlessly apo? 
Him. Trembling mortal, there js an unknow®? 
might within your soul which will wake when 
you command it. The day may come when all 
that is human, man and woman, will fall off 
from you, as they did from Him. Let His 


strength be yours. Be independent of them all 
now. The Father is with you. Look to = 
and He will save you.” Ob, do not weary t 
Saviour by delaying to let Him into your 
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CENTENARY CHURCH, CHARLES- 
TON, 8. C. 


The Largest and Wealthiest Colored Church in 
Methodism. 


T the General Conference of 1844 slavery 
A rent the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
twain. The next year at Louisville, Ky., the 
glave-holding Conferenges were organized into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Thus 
seventeen years before the first gun at Sumter 
announced the war whose mission was the 
destruction of slavery, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was forced to abandon its Southern 
territory. 

This exclusion of the church from its work 
among the colored people only increased its 
interest in them. The “Old Church” became 
their champion. Her pulpite thundered against 
their wrongs, and official organs led the aboli- 
tion side of the fierce and absorbing controversy 
of the day. At the outbreak of the war she 
threw herself heart and sou! into the conflict. 
Abraham Lincoln said: “ The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has sent more prayers to heaven for 
the success of the Union cause, and more sol- 
diers to the field, than any other religious de- 
nomination.” 

Bishop Baker eagerly embraced the first op- 
portunity to re-enter this Southern field with 
our missionaries. As early as 1862 he sent Rev. 
T, Willard Lewis to labor at Beaufort and at 
certain points in Florida. 

When Charleston surrendered to the Union 
forces Mr. Lewis came with the army to look for 
the lost sheep of Israel. The colored Methodists 
he found worshiping in three churches — Old 
Bethel, St. James’,and Zion Presbyterian Church 
on Calhoun Street. The congregation worship- 
ing in this latter church had been driven from 
Trinity M. E, Church, South, by the continued 
bombardment of the city. All the congregations 
were connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Old Bethel had its own building, 
but the colored members of St. James’ and 
Trinity had occupied the galleries of their re- 
spective churches. As the whites generally had 
fled, they now occupied the body of the churches. 
Shortly after Mr. Lewis’ arrival the congrega- 
tion was requested to leave the Presbyterian 
Church, and they returned to Trinity. The 
breaches made by the shells of the late bom- 
bardment were repaired and the house swept 
and garnished, so that to re-enter the old church 
under the auspices of freedom was a time of 
rejoicing. 

When Andrew Johnson began the work of 
reconstruction the white pastors and congrega- 
tions returned to the city and began to demand 
their churches from the colored brethren. They 
saw no necessity for the presence of the 
“ Yankee ” preachers in the city, and felt that 
white and colored members might worship ac- 
cording to the plan of the old régime. Ata 
communion service at Trinity two Southern 
white pastors proposed this arrangement. The 
brethren asked time for consideration. 

Then began an earnest contest. Rev. Samuel 
Weston, J. A. Sasportas, Jacob Mills, Chas. H. 
Holloway, and others, as representatives of their 
people, were invited to many consultations with 
the authorities of the M. E. Church, South, to 
arrange some plan to continue to worship with 
the Southern whites. The congregations of 
color were attached to the old spiritual battle 
grounds and to their old pastors. On the other 
hand, Mr. Lewis represented the “ Old Mother 
Church,” or the “John Wesley Church,” as 
some enthusiastically called it. They said they 
had not been consulted in the division of 1844, 
and as they had not withdrawn or been expelled 
they claimed their membership in it. Could 
Mr. Lewis give them churches if they left their 
old places ? Mr. Lewis said he would hold fast 
tothe church in the North, and they would all 
hold on to God in prayer, and churches would 
certainly be provided. 

On the day appointed for the decision with re- 
gard to the Trinity congregation the people 
Were addressed by the Southern white pastors. 
They appealed to old associations and made a 
strong impression. They said, ‘Stay with us in 
your old places in the galleries,’”’ Mr. Lewis 
arose and said: “* Brethres and sisters, there 
will be no galleries in heaven. Those who are 
willing to go with a church that makes no dis- 
tinction as to race or color, follow me tothe 
Normal School on the corner of Beaufain and 
St. Philip's Streets.” The congregation rose to 
& man,and marched with enthusiasm to the 
Normal School. The Spring Street Church was 
held by the colored people against all comers 
for a long time. Application was made to the 
United States authorities to dispossess the col- 
ored people of the building, but without avail. 

Mr. Lewis now had three congregations to 
minister to. In this work he was gladly assist- 
ed by a number of local preachers whom he bad 
licensed. In December, 1865, Bishop Baker sent 
Rev. Aionzo Webster, D. D., a member of high 
standing in the Vermont Conference, to Charles- 
ton, to help Mr. Lewis in his great work of re- 
Organizing the South Carolina Conference of 
the M.E. Church. It was agreed that Dr. Web- 
ster should take charge of the work in the city, 
while Mr. Lewis went into the country to meet 
and organize large congregations now anxious- 
ly awaiting his coming. Here he did efficient 


Columbia, Sumter, and other towns. He sought 
Out suitable brethren for preachers and organ- 
‘ers of work in the various sections of the 


He looked for young men to educate for 
a an . Inpnoage of the world 
ptai@rer in Chbrist’s vineyard work more 


back, and on foot; he slept in the humblest cab- 
ins, and accepted all kinds of food. 

The history of the purchase of Centenary 
Church is an interesting evidence of God’s care 
for His work. The people worshiping in the 
Normal School early observed a day for fasting 
and prayer, that God would supply them with 
a suitable building.. Bishop Baker heard of this 
touching instance of faith; he promised the 
brethren that the Missionary Society should as- 
sist them to secure a church. It was discovered 
that the Wentworth Street Baptist Church was 


odist Episcopal Church, to be held in trust by 
Alonzo Webster, Charles Holloway, Samuel 
Weston, January Holmes, and Archibald 
Walker, trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Charleston. This transaction took 
Place on the 10th of April, 1866. 

The rededication of the church according to 
the forms and usages of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was a day to be remembered, Rev. 
Dr. Webster preached the sermon. Many dis- 
tinguished Northerners joined in the services 
and rejoicings of the occasion. 





for sale. This society had been so crippled by 


The following is a list of the men who have 
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the war that it had determined to unite with 
the congregation worshiping at the Citadel 
Square Baptist Church. The Wentworth Street 
property is an elegant brick structure in the 
Corinthian style of architecture, with a fine 
lecture-room attached. Its estimated value is 
$75,000. 

Negotiations were immediately begun, result- 
ing in a bargain at $20,000. Thie amount the 
Missionary Society agreed to furnish. When 
the Baptist brethren discovered that their 
church was to fall into the hands of Northern 
brethren for the use of a colored congregation, 
they imposed further conditions, which seemed 
likely to prevent the sale. They said the money 
must be paid in gold,and during the banking 
hours of an appointed day. Gold commanded a 
premium of 50 per cent., which was an addition 
of $10,000 to the stipulated price. The Charles- 
ton people must raise this $10,000, Meetings 
were called, collectors appointed, and a heroic 
effort made. Some of the mothers in Israel even 
contributed the money which had been sacredly 
laid away for their burial. As there was not 





$20,000 in available gold in the city, a broker was 


served as pastors of this shurch: Rev. A. Web- 
ster, D. D., T. W. Lewis, D. D., Henry J. Fox, 
D. D., T. J. Abbott, D, D., L. M. Dunton, D. D., 
W. H. Lawrence, D. D., J. B. Wilson, D. D., 
A. UO, Dutton, D. D., and Rey. B. CO. Brown, M. A. 
(colored). 





Charleston. 


We reached this historic city in the evening. 
At early morn we were in quest of objects of in- 
terest. Fort Moultrie is shéwn the visitor, and 
the more interesting Sumter, where the brave 
Anderson could be conquered, but could not be 
disloyal. Somehow our blood moves faster as 
we Jook upon these historic sites and recall the 
fact that this commonwealth and this city so 
arrogantly precipitated the conflict which cost 
so much blood, agony and tears. Here, then, 
wan the corner-stone of the Confederacy, and it 
was built upon slavery. They will show you 
the city auction-block near the post-office, 
where weekly for many years children, women 
and men were sold as heartlessly as males. If 
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authorized to purchase this amount in New 
York. The box of precious metal reached 
Charleston on the morning of the day when the 
money must be paid or the bargain broken. 
The broker declined the draft of $20,000 of the 
Missionary Society which the brethren pre- 

ted. Mr. George W. Williams agreed to cash 
the draft, but as exchange then commanded a 
premium against the brethren, this involved an 
additional outlay of a few hundred dollars. Mr. 
‘Thomas Taliy and other well-to-do members of 
the church were fortunately able to command 
the needed amount. Mr. Williams’ check was 
accepted by the broker, and a dray carried the 
box of gold to the lawyer’s office, where the 
papers were to besigned. Just as the two thou- 
sand golden eagles were being rung upon the 
counter the minute hand of the clock began to 
measure the last half-hour of the appointed 
time, and the property passed forever into the 
hands of the Methodist Episcopal Cburch. The 
deed was made out, from motives of prudence, 
on account of the unsettled condition of the 
country, to the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
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~ ow unselfishly. He traveled by rail 
by stage-c- by private conveyance, on horse: 


by Arthur L. Macbeth (colored), a member of this church, 


original slave-mart with ite high brick walls, 
where the Negroes were incarcerated, waiting 
sale. 

The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church is 
astracture of special interest. It is stated that 
Jacob Sleeper and Lee Claflin gave largely to 
help purchase this property. It isa large and 
beautifal edifice constructed of brick, with 
high, fluted columns in front. The inside is 
finished with beautiful architectural design and 
taste, and is rich and imposing. There are me- 


moria! tablets erected on each side of the pulpit. 
The one on the right is in memory of Rev. 
Alonzo Webster, D. D., who was born at Weston, 
Vt. This is the inscription: “‘ This memorial is 
erected by Oentenary Church in grateful love 
and honor for him by whose untiring seal for 
God and devotion to our people this edifice was 
purchased.” The one at the left is in memory 
of Rev. Timothy Willard Lewis, who died on 
Sallivan Island, Sept. 30,1871. The memory of 
these men its held gratefully sacred by the col- 
ored people. Here is a membership of some two 
thousand colored people and a very prosperous 
church. Here Beecher once preached, and de- 
scribed the singing as the most inspiring that 
he ever heard. 

St. Michael’s and St. Philip's were visited, but 
of these the readers are so often told, that we 
may passthem by. There is nothing striking 
about these structures. In the yard of St. Phil- 
ip’s Church John C. Calhoun, “ the great nulli- 
fler,”’ is buried. He is still the political and 
patron saint to the people of this city and South 
Carolina. At the head of his grave there grows 
a large magnolia tree, a foot at least in diameter, 
that was planted on the day of his burial by the 
hand of Mrs. Senator Wigfalis. 

The climate here is mild — much like a June 
day in New England, The season is unusually 
warm for the South. The rose and the jeasamine 
blossom ip rich and fragrant profusion, Charles- 
ton is old, hoary and dilapidated. [From Bdit- 
or’s letter, written from Charleston and pub- 
lished Feb. 12, 1890.) 





SINCERITY. 
Rev. George Matheson, D, D, 


“ Stand, therefore, having your loins girtabout with 
truth,” — Apa, 6: 14, 


N arming the Christian soldier, Paul puts 
sincerity before everything. His first ques- 
tion is not, how much do you believe, but how 
much do you belleve it? Hels lees concerned 
with the article than with the ardor of my 
taith; he is content it should be halt-formed, if 
it be whole-hearted. To be girt with truth is to 
be pervaded by sincerity. Sincerity is just 
whole-heartedness. It means literally “ with- 
out wax.”” You have seen figures put together 
with wax — artificially put together. At first 
sight they seem entire, uniform, all of a piece; 
you may look at them long without detecting 
the imposture. If you want to detect it at once, 
you must apply heat to them; the fire will try 
every man’s work, of what sort itis, Put heat 
to your wax figure, and it will go to pieces in a 
moment. The fire will not so much destroy it 
as destroy its deception; it will send it back to 
ite original elements — ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust. The fire of God does not destroy; it re- 
stores things to their normal state. The wax 
figure is the real destroyer. It breaks the bar- 
mony of nature; it takes things out of their 
place; it joins together what God has put asun- 
der. And the fire breaks the false union. It 
annuls the marriage between a saintly aspect 
and a selfish soul. It forbids the bans between 
rest and recklessness. It burns the gorgeous 
raiment of the despairing heart, and tells it that 
it de despairing. It withers the leaves of the 
fig-tree which deceive by false promise of matu- 
rity; it separates the beauty and the barrenness 
that have made their home together. 

My soul, art thou sincere? I do not ask if 
thou art consistent. I have seen the sun upon 
the mountains while the valleys were still in 
shade; but I did not call the valleys insincere, 
I have heard music on the waters when the land 
was in silence; yet I did not, therefore, say that 
the land was untrue, | have seen the primrose 
lift ite head when there was no flower to greet 
it; yet I did not on that account deem it a 
hypocrite. But is it a painted primrose, an 
artificial primrose ? I can reverence any flower 
of the heart, however lowly. 1 can reverence 
the first bud of ite spring, for it tells of the 
Christ that is to be. I can reverence the last 
rose of ite summer, for it tells of the Obrist that 
has been here, and, therefore, is not far away. 
But | cannot reverence the manufactured flower, 
the paper flower, the waxen flower. I cannot 
reverence the imitation of the structure when 
the spirit is not there. The time for figs may 
not be yet; and there is no blame, But do not 
paint the fruit before the time. Do not deceive 
the thirsty traveler byadream. Do not pretend 
that thou hast today what waite till tomorrow. 
Do not seek to shine with more light than is in 
thee. Thy light may be only a dawn, but God’s 
dawn is better than man’s gilding; be true to 
thyself, O my soul! — Christian World (London), 





The best thing that can come to any man is 
a constant sense of God. Yet how few are 
really laying themselves out to gain it. It is 
not practicable except for those who will say in 
the very deepest meaning of the words, “This 
one thing [ do.” Only such can be numbered 





oneet this rarest and most select of all the 
nobilities, the bosom friends of Jesus. 
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IAN MACLAREN AT HOME 
Rev. John D. Pickles, Ph. D. 


N obedience to the editor’s request I 
made it a point to interview, while in 
Liverpool, the famous Rev. Dr. John Wat- 
son, pastor of one of the Presbyterian 
churches in that city, and who has made 
himeelf famous as “ Ian Maclaren,”’ the au- 
thor of “ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush” 
and other Scotch stories. I had written the 
night before asking for 


An Interview, 


and at the time appointed I stood at the 
door of a beautiful house on Sefton Drive, 
one of the fine residential districts of Liv- 
erpool. It was pouring rain, and I had 
come over four miles by tram-car and ’bus 
through it all to see the man who had 
strangely touched my heart in the win- 
someness and pathos of his writings. In 
answer to my inquiry the maid said the 
Doctor received no callers on Saturdays. 
On further request she ushered me into the 
parlor, a finely furnished room showing 
taste and skill in its arrangement and pict- 
ured walls, and then took my card to the 
study. She soon returned and said that Dr. 
Watson would receive me there. We as- 
cended to the next story, and I was shown 
into the sanctum of the clever Scotchman. 
He was writing at his desk when I entered, 
but rose immediately and came forward 
with hand outstretched in a most warm and 
genial manner. He is of clearly Scotch 
type, dark, smooth-shaven, with clear, pen- 
etrating glance, firm features, stalwart 
frame, and withal of a most winning per- 
sonality. He has a heart-giving grasp of 
the hand, and you feel at home at once 
with him. A bright, cheerful fire was burn- 
ing in the open grate, appropriate pictures 
were on the walls, while books in abundance 
on shelves, tables and floor revealed the sub- 
ordinate sources from which he obtains 
materials for sermons and stories. 

In response to my inquiries he said his 
characters were long mulled, but written in 
@ comparatively brief time. Each of his 
books had cost him a year’s labor. His 
characters are composite, hence they are 
not recognized in the places where they are 
located. Drumtochty, the scene of ‘‘ Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” is being overrun by visitors in 
search of the “Dr. Drumsheugh” and 
* Jamie Soutar,”’ and they are surprised not 
to find them. But, as Ian Maclaren said, 
it is the highest art to conceal art, and he 
had used characteristics of several to pro- 
duce one. He had thus avoided the blunder 
of the author of “ Oape Ood Folks’ and 
injured no one by recognizable personal- 
ities. Jamie Soutar is his favorite character 
as embodying most fully the oddities, 
whimsicalities and contradictions of Scot- 
tish character. A Scotchman hates a scene, 
denies sentiment, and yet is full of senti- 
ment. He hates to be commended, and 
will even do violence to the truth to avoid 
publicity for even a good act. He has 
known, himself, of a Scotchman telling half 
a dozen lies to conceal the doing of a re- 
markably good deed. On the other hand, 
when, as sometimes occurs, a Scotchman 
becomes boastful, he is the most disagree- 
able of men. When asked if his books were 
not likely to be dramatized, he said he 
thought not, as they were too pastoral and 
the scenes were not exciting enough for 
stage effects. He was delighted with the 
reception his books had received in Amer- 
ica, and was looking forward with great 
interest to his coming visit to our country. 
Ieaid to him that our people would give 
him, as they bad his books, a most hearty 
welcome. I tried to obtain a service from 
him for Tremont St. Church, but it was 
doubtful if he would be in Boston over a 
Sunday; and if he were, he had a three 
years’ engagement with Dr. Gordon of the 
New Old South. Feeling I had no right 
further to trespass upon his time, I bade 
him “ good-bye” and withdrew, looking 
forward with greater interest than ever to 
hearing him preach on the Sabbath even- 


E 


Dr. Watson as a Preacher. 


Taking a hansom, I was driven three miles 
to his church on Sefton Park, a fine stone 
edifice with lofty tower. It is a plain 
church inside, short galleries on each side 
of the pulpit and one over the front en- 
trance. It has a Norman arched ceiling 
finished in polished wood. I arrived early, 
and noticed that many were shown to their 

dew cients sisiotere 
of strangers. 
of the Wesleyan Conference then in session 
in Liverpool, I afterward found, were pres- 
ent. All who both men and 
women, bowed in prayer as they took their 
seate — a custom which I am afraid is being 








lost by American Methodists. Floor and 
galleries were completely filled when the 
minister in black gown and white bands 
ascended the pulpit and leaned with clasped 
hands in prayer over the Bible. In a 
strong, resonant voice # simple, earnest and 
direct invocation was offered for aid in the 
service and that we might “follow the 
Master so closely that we shall never miss 
the print of His feet.”’ 

He announced his theme as “ Moral 





to say, “‘ I will not.”” (2) A woman such as 
lives here in this district. (As this was the 
fashionable district of Liverpool, the audi- 
ence listened with quickéned attention.) 
She is afraid to dress as she ought because 
the other kind is fashionable. She is afraid 
of what others say. She gives wine because 
others do, and does not realize that others 
would follow her if she would be independ- 
ent and follow her convictions. There isa 
joint confederacy of fear. She is afraid to 





Rev. John Watson, D. D. 


“Tan Maclaren.” 





let her daughter work for fear of 
what the neighbors might say. 
(3) The preacher of the Gospel. 
He may have an easy life if he 
plans to accommodate himeelf to 
others. He may coast along the 
shore and run into harbor at the 
first appearance of a cloud. He 
isasafe man. But he never puts 
to sea, and his people never see 
anything. He must have courage 
to present both ancient and mod- 
ern views, and whatever God 
gives he must give fearlessly. 
(4) A member of a small, despised 
religious communion. Ohurches 
exist for the souls of men, not 
men for the church, and when 
men can better find God by 
changing and thus do better 
Ohristian work, well and good. 
But if one leaves a church for no 
other reason than that it is larger 
or richer, or that he can do better 
in his business, he has done a 
mean act, and dishonored him- 
self. He embitters the church he 
has left, and has exhibited moral 
cowardice. 

Be loyal to hereditary convic- 
tions. Get all light possible, but 
stand by conscience. The only 
thing that will stand is to be ac- 
quitted at the bar of God. The 
opinion of the world is but for 





Oowardice,”’ but really preached on moral 
courage, taking for his text 1 Cor. 4 : 14, 15, 
where, as the preacher said, Paul was dis- 
tinctly at bay defending himself against 
envious enemies. No man was more willing 
to obliterate himself than Paul, and we 
never find him flinging his conscience in 
another man’s face. He was courteous, 
and was willing to become all things to all 
men, but there were times when a man 
ought not to submit. When a man does it, 
he becomes less than a man. The Oorin- 
thians had insvlently and harassingly found 
fault with Paul, and now Paul, seeing the 
need of strong words, says in effect to 
them: “I do not care what you say or 
think, and will continue to say what I ought 
to say whether you approve it or not.” 
Moral courage is doing right when in the 
minority. We want stalwarts. We want 
sincerity even when men are in the wrong. 
We will pass intellectual mistakes when the 
man is honest and self-sacrificing. We are 
haunted by the suspicion that men are not 
honest especially in the political world. 
What invalidates many sermons is the feel- 
ing that the preacher is not speaking all he 
knows. The press, though now influential, 
would be very much stronger if it would 
speak with respect of its varying opponents. 
Society would be purified as by a thunder- 
storm if sincerity ruled instead of duplicity. 
We have no right to judge our neighbor if 
he goes with the majority, but it is natural 
for us to think as the majority think. We 
must not play with our conscience. We 
might think of six men, our neighbors, good 
men, as standing by us, but we would be 
fortunate if one did, in emergencies that 
might arise. Consider what might happen 
in a day. Two men agree as to what is 
right and determine to stick toit. They 
separate. I meet A, and he laughs and 
leaves me a weaker man. Then I meet B, 
and he assures me I am all wrong, and I go 
away with doubt in my mind: I meet 0 
and D, and when the evening comes and my 
friend appears I tell him, “ I’ve been think - 
ing.” No, I’ve not been thinking; A, B 
and © have been thinking for me. It is 
hard to stand alone. We must be careful 
before we determine to stand alone. Strong 
men collapse before “‘ They say.’”’ 

There are three degrees of moral courage: 
1, The positive. 2. Not to be afraid of your 
friends. Standing by conscience when dear 
and prized friends dissuade. Many have 
gone wrong because of wife, husband, or 
others held dear. 8. Not to be afraid of 
himself. St. Augustine went through his 
works and marked out what he had written 
that afterwards he saw was wrong, and thus 
showed himself a moral hero. We are too 
frequently ashamed to say we were wrong. 
Four classes of people need courage: (1) 
The young man in a great city, or in a gar- 
Tigon, or on a farm as well, should be sble 








today and tomorrow, and neither 
matters, today or tomorrow, but the judg- 
ment of God stands. When a man stands 
up and says, “ I cannot do it,”’ it is echoed 
among principalities and powers and before 
the throne of God. 

Dr. Watson closed his thirty-eight-min- 
ute sermon by a brief, earnest prayer for 
moral courage. His manner in the pulpit is 
generally quiet, with little action, rising at 
times into vehemence and loud enunciation, 
and sometimes dropping into such a low 
tone as makes it difficult to hear. I should 
judge he did not use a manuscript, and yet 
occasionally I thought he had one before 
him. As your readers will see by the poor 
outline, he is a plain, practical, fearless 
preacher of the Gospel. He has been 
thought not to give due weight to the 
Atonement of Ohrist in his preaching, em- 
phasizing more the ethical than the dog- 
matic side of the Gospel. I would not put 
him in the same rank asa preacher with 
Brooks, or Beecher, or Bushnell, or Bishop 
Simpson, but as a strong, vigorous and 
helpful preacher he holds the ear of the 
English public and his sermons are prolific 
of good. His pen will doubtless reach a far 
wider constituency than his pulpit, and will 
carry heart and hope, sympathy and in- 
spiration, to thousands upon thousands 
even after he has long passed to his reward. 
God bless Ian Maclaren, “‘ the Good Man of 
the House! ” 


London, July 29. 








A VISIT TO THE HOME OF A PROPHET. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury. 


8 there any such place for wearied brain and 
nerve as the grand old Pine Tree State, 
with its reaches of sea-coast, now rugged and 
defying the terrors of old ocean even in its mad- 
dest moments, now stretching out in magniti- 
cent beaches where land and water seem to meet 
on terms of most intimate friendship and whis- 
per to one another the most sacred of secrets; or 
anon with ite majestic forests, where nature 
seems to have been left in all its perfection of 
solitude and grandeur to inspire the sympathetic 
visitor with that strange but unspeakably sweet 
peace of God which comes to him who Joves to 
commune with tree and brook and bird and 
beast; or yet again with its mountain peaks 
where one may climb far up into the blue, and 
feel that he is alone with God and dream of the 
majesty of that prophet, blest of God, who amid 
cloud and thunderbolt saw the visions of law 
and sacred rite and the ineffable glory of the 
Highest, aud beside whom has never mortal 
written 


“ On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men.” 


A charming summer evening when the sun 
was slowly sliding down its western slope, bath- 
ing all the horizon with its parting glory and 
binding every cloud with a border of pure and 
heavy gold, found me seated on the deck of the 
steamer “ Portland” as she was plowing her 
course among the buoys and signal lights and 
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amid the busy little excursion steamers of Bos- 
ton Harbor. The north shore seemed all aglow 
with the glimmcring lights of the myriad cot- 
tages that receive the toilers of the city as night 
shuts down upon the busy mart and heated of- 
fice where life has been an almost intolerable 
burdep during the hours of the sweltering sum- 
mer day. 

Long before the many passengers are astir 
next morning the steamer is at its moorings in 
Portland, and much of its freight unloaded, 
Poor attractions have the docks of a commercial 
city ona hot July morning, and I was only too 
glad to find that the fairy steamer “ Sebascode- 
gan” makes an early trip among the charming 
islands of Casco Bay. Where have the mighty 
convulsions of old mother earth and the ever 
active aid of the elements scattered the borders 
of the restless sea with so many and so pictur- 
esque isles and islet rocks as may be found in 
Casco Bay? There is little wonder that thou- 
sands upon thousands of summer tourists visit 
it and go away more than ever charmed with its 
eternal loveliness. Winding in and out among 
the cottage-clad and rocky shores, stopping 
here and there to leave or take passengers, we 
aresoon at Orr’s Island, made ever familiar to 
those whom Mrs. Stowe bas charmed by her de- 
lightful story. But greater attractions than 
Mrs. Stowe has thrown about this place beckon 
us across the narrow sound which separates us 
from a charming cove on the coast of Harpswell 
Neck, and swiftly moving oars fly only too 
slowly till noonday finds us reclining in a ham- 
mock on the porch of Wawbeek Lodge enjoying 
the refreshing sea breeze of one of the most de- 
lightful little coves of the delightful Maine 
coast. Behind you rise dense thickets of spruce 
and fir, from whose depths the enchanting 
notes of the hermit thrush hold you spellbound, 
as if some strains of dream-lJand reached your rav- 
ished ear, while in front are the playing waters 
of Harpswell Sound, and just across it is the 
house in which Mrs. Stowe wrote of her charm- 
ing “Pearl.” Here are rest and refreshing cool- 
ness in an environment than which one could 
hardly wish a better. As one sits here in all 
this native loveliness, a strange and mystic 
charm steals over the senses, and every nerve 
seems to be refreshing and renovating itself for 
the coming toil and effort which must all too 
soon replace this time of rest. And as the day 
wears away, the vesper sparrow fills all the air 
with his soft and dreamy tinklings. There he 
sits on a stick not two rods from the porch and 
sings you a welcome to this quiet harbor of rest, 
and for two sweet hours pours forth his delicious 
melody of song. Only a little farther away his 
rather more brilliant-voiced cousin, the white- 
throated sparrow, telis you the quaint story of 
“Old Sam Pes-bo-dy, Pea-bo-dy,” as he has 
told it for many years without its ever losing 
its charms to his loving mate or to any lover 
of bird life, Even the indigo bird with his fuss 
and sputter, which usually gives you a sense of 
heat, seems here to have been subdued by the 
spirit of rest which pervades everything, and he 
adds to the sense of peace which falls upon you. 

In this quiet place the Sabbath dawns with 
almost supernal loveliness. You cannot but 
feel that somehow nature recognizes the sacred- 
ness of the hours and sings her more reverent 
praises. He whose heart does not go out in 
holy aspirations and who does not find himself 
drawn toward the place of worship, must be 
devoid of all true relish for the purer influences 
of religion. As the hour of worship approached 
I found myself on the way to av old-fasnioned 
country meeting-bouse standing by itself as if 
in its peculiar sacredness. The row of horse- 
sheds in the rear is well used, for the country 
people still recognize the value of the church, 
knowing well that it is only as the church still 
influences the lives of the young people that it 
is possible for the country boy and girl to take 
the places for which the city boy proves inade- 
quate. But there is a special charm to mein 
this country church, for here Elijah Kellogg, 
whose “‘ Elm Isiand ”’ stories have charmed s0 
many boys, still ministers to the spiritual health 
of the congregation, though several years past 
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Is never done, and it is especially wearing 
and wearisome to those whose blood is 
impure and unfit properly to tone, sus- 
tain, and renew the wasting of nerve 
muscle and tissue. It is more because of 
this condition of the blood that women 
are run down, 
Tired, Weak, Nervous, 

Than because of the work itself. Every 
physician says so, and that the only rem- 
edy is in building up by taking a good 
nerve tonic, blood purifier and vitalizer 
like Hood’s Sarsapar Ha. Forthe troubles 
Peculiar to Women at change of erason, 
climate or life, or resulting from har 
work, nervousness, and impure blood, 
thousands have found relief and cure in 
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his fourscore, and vigorous indeed is the gospel 
truth which he proclaims to the people. I have 
not in a long time heard a more and 
helpful sermon than Yhe one I listened to on this 
pot summer Sunday. His theme was, “ The 
Saving Knowledge of the Truth.” The sermon 
was a straightforward presentation of the effi- 
cacy of the truth in the saving of men. Mr. 
Kellogg shows signs of failing strength, as one 
would expect, but he is still a vigorous old man 
with a young heart. He apologized for his eyes, 
which did not serve him as well as usual that 
day, he said. A considerable portion of the 
congregation were manifestly summer visitors 
from the hotels some miles away, but there was 
a goodly number of the native residents. 

At the close of the service it was announced 
that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper would 
be administered, and all persons who were 
members of any evangelical church were invited 
to remain and unite in the sacrament. This 
invitation I was inclined to accept, and so re- 
mained in the seat I had occupied during the 
service, which happened to be two seats behind 
any one else on the side on which Isat. When 
the good deacon who distributed the elements 
reached the last seat in which was any com- 
municant in front of me, he cast one sleepy look 
(he had slept profoundly through the whole 
sermon) at meas much as to say, “ You don’t 
count here,’”’ and returned the bread to the 
table. When he passed the cup he did not even 
offer me a sidelong glance. At the close of the 
ministration, when the pastor asked the usual 
question, ‘‘ Have any been omitted in the pass- 
ing of the elements?” I raised my hand, but 
the good old pastor’s eyes were too feeble to see 
me, and no one else was looking that way, and 
I went away carrying the sweet message of the 
man of God in my heart where it has lingered 
ever since as a very benediction. And is not the 
secret of thie efficient ministration to an intelli- 
gent congregation for so many years by one 
who is now past his fourscore milestone, when 
the constant demand is for young men, in the 
tact that this servant of God has “ kept his best 
affections young ” by a constant and successful 
ministration to the thought and enjoyment of 
the young? If this be true, the fact might offer 
a fertile suggestion to many a minister and 

greatly prolong his usefulness. 


Stoneham, Mass. 








SAM JONES AT ASBURY GROVE. 
Rev. Frederick Burrill Graves. 


‘HE experiment of introducing an evangel- 
ist at Hamilton Camp-meeting to do the 
greater part of the preaching has provad a suc- 
cess, if one geta below the surface. There was 
no unusual excitement at the meetings, which is 
due largely to the character of Mr. Jones’ 
preaching. This plan might be, in some cases,a 
good substitute for the usual one of having dif- 
ferent evangelists during the autumn and win- 
ter months conduct a campaign in the several 
churches. There are certainly three great ad- 
vantages: (1) it forestalls any porsible trouble 
in the church on account of an evangelist ; (2) it 
enables the smaller churches, which cannot af- 
ford to hire an evangelist, to reap a great bene- 
fit; (3) it divides the cost of the experiment 
among a great many people. 
It no doubt seemed strange to some, judged 
by the standard of former camp-meetings, that 
there were not more altar services and more 
conversions. But ninety-five per cent. of the 
people at most of the services were members of 
the church; and ninety-five per cent. of this 
ninety-five per cent. were pierced to the heart 
by the sharp, quick thrusts of Mr. Jones’ lance. 
They wereslain. I verily hope, almost believe, 
that this fact will be proven in the churches 
later. There was a singular fact to which my 
attention was called by a lady present. Neither 
at the beginning or close of his sermons did Mr. 
Jones offer prayer. A short prayer from him 
preceding or following his trenchant, searching 
sermons would have added immeasurably to 
their impressiveness. 
The evident aim of every sermon of Mr. Jones 
Was to make men and women live better in every 
Telation of life. Character, not conversion in 
its ordinary meaning, was the result he sought 
to produce. And with what masterful strokes 
he chiseled the rough human clay before him! 
Men and women winced under them. In one 
sermon he said: “‘ That old feller says in the 
prayer-meeting, ‘1 am trusting in the Lord all 
the time.’ I want to tell you, brother, you’ll 
get left.” What did hemean? That “simply 
trusting every day” is, if unaccompanied by 
what he called *‘ positive righteousness,” or do- 
ing every day something for upbuilding a 
strong and stable Christian character, a false 
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brand of religion. He was right, wasn’t he ? 
This was a constantly appearing lesson of his 
preaching. Character, growing ever more 
mountainous in living oat the Christ-spirit, is 
to him the gist of the matter, He castigated 
every hypocrite in the church and out of it with 
a tongue only less severe than that with which 
Christ lashed those of His own time who fol- 
lowed Him for the loaves and fishes. He called 
them “ dogs,” “hogs,” and “snakes,” and 
really for his merciless denunciation he had 
pretty good authority in the Bible itself. The 
church needs the lesson that it is character, not 
belief, that settles our eternal destinies. Not 
* believe,”’ but “ be,” is the thing. It was Mr, 
Jones’ constant cry. 

It was one of the most pleasant facts I ran 
across, that nearly every person, whether 
preacher or layman, approved of Mr. Jones’ 
words and methods. This means — what 1 be- 
Heve is true — that there are comparatively few 
hypocrites in the church. The vast majority of 
church members, while not as zealous as they 
ought to be and as they themselves feel they 
should be, are not hypocrites. But a half-dozen 
hypocrites in a membership of five hundred can 
do more evil than the other four hundred and 
ninety-four can do good. There's the trouble. 
The hypocrite’s responsibility, cloaking his rot- 
tenness behind the white robe of Christ, is so 
heavy that the harlots will get into the kingdom 
of heaven before them. ‘‘ That’s a fa-act,’’ as 
Mr. Jones would say with aslow drawl, piercing 
with his keen black eyes the surprised faces be- 
fore him. Character — negative goodness and 
positive righteousness — is, I repeat, the one 
thought that he hammered out again and again, 
turning it over and over as the blacksmith turns 
his white-hot shoe. Nobody missed this, or 
rather nobody could unless by a superlative act 
of the will he blinded his spiritual vision. I 
heard the comments on the seats during a luli in 
the sermon, on the edge of the big crowd on 
Sunday afternoon, on the avenues, and in the 
cottages,and I know that his burning, biting 
words, phrases, and incidents went home. And 
nobody has a right to judge without hearing 
him, and that, too, more than once. And yet 
some did judge him by garbled daily newspaper 
reports. There were indeed a few who did not 
like the way he said some things, though they 
admitted their truth. The famous imaginative 
“team ”’ led to the remark by nearly every 
preacher that he had seen it. And the “ team ”’ 
will stick as solidly as Pharaoh’s chariots and 
horses were imbedded in the Red Sea. Every 
man, preacher or otherwise, who has heretotore 
been hitched up in it will slip out of the har- 
ness. He must, or Jones’ story will be told on 
him, and he has got to have a more than ordina- 
rily thick hide to endure the ridicule and con- 
tempt that are involved. 

Aside from his pointed, blunt stories and in- 
cidents, Mr. Jones isa power. He is magnetic. 
His smile is, I think, the most wonderful I ever 
saw for the deep significance of it. It showed 
more than anything else his profound knowl- 
edge of human nature; and lest he might reveal 
too much of his thoughts by it, he would re- 
peatedly draw his band slowly down over his 
moath. I have read of enthusiastic naturalists 
who delighted in impaling with pins live insects 
for their cabinets. Mr. Jones took positive 
pleasure, though his purpose was deeply serious, 
in spitting people who deserved it. And he has 
got a cabinet of specimens, I tell you. We did 
not get a view of the whole of it. 

Mr. Jones is very calm and quiet in his man- 
ner. His keen sarcasm strikes deeper in conse- 
quence. He is wonderfully neighborly. He talke 
with you, so far as his manner is concerned, as a 
farmer leaning on his hoe might talk to his 
neighbor over the fence, He is interested in you. 
He is interested in your crop. ‘‘ What are you 
raising this year, neighbor ?”’ he says. ‘‘ Your 
crop of oats, I understand, failed last year. I 
suppose you’re putting in wheat this year.” 
Sowing spiritual oats is sowing a bad crop, and 
will fail; sowing spiritual wheat is sowing a 
good crop, and must succeed, It is the law of 
the universe. In varied forms Mr, Jones also 
pressed home this sad truth. 

Mr. Jones gets close to you, like a good neigh- 
bor. Hear him once, and he is the stranger just 
moved on to the next farm; hear him twice, and 
you feel that he is a good “ feller” (to use one 
of his most common words); hear him three 
times, and you take a great liking to your 
friendly, neighborly neighbor. Isn’t he rough? 
Yes; 80 is a buzz-saw, but it saws wood. Isn’t he 
plain-spoken? Very. Isn’t he vulgar? Yes, 
if you mean he takes to common folk. His 
power lies, however, in the fact that he is a 
man. 

I think that Hon. James F. Almy, of Salem, 
president of the Association, who secured the 
presence of Sam Jones at Hamilton, expressed 
the all but universal opinion when he said on 
Sunday: “ You have taught us the simple way 
of living the Obristian life. You have had this 
influence on my heart, and 1 think I express the 
sentiments of the people. I have no explanation 
to make to any one of the responsibility we took 
in inviting Mr. Jones. What I want to know is 
whether you are willing to rise, and by so doing 
say that you’re glad that he came to Asbury 
Grove.” The vast audience rose en masse; and 
at Mr. Almy’s suggestion that if they wished to 
invite him to come again they would give him 
the Chautauqua salute, a foaming sea of white 
handkerchiefs rose and fell. 

I would like to write more about Mr. Jones, 
but I must forbear. I must mention one or two 
other matters. Beside the presiding elder of 
the East District, Rev. d. oO, Knowles, D.D., 








to give a list of the preachers who ocoupied the 
pulpit and by their sermons materially aided in 
the good work. They were: Revs. W. F. Law- 
ford, W.T. Worth, Hugh Montgomery, D. D., 
William Wignall, 8. B. Sweetser, H. L. Wriston, 
E. H. Haghes, L. W. Staples, J. M. Leonard, 
Ph. D., C. M, Hall, L. B. Bates, D. D., Biwin 
Hitchcock, A, M. Osgood, C. W. Blackett. And 
then side support was furnished by the local 
meetings in the several tents and tabernacies, 
the preachers supplementing Mr. Jones in a 
splendid and impartial manner. The daily meet- 
ings of the Epworth League and the children’s 
meetings, too, were efficient forces. Should I 
forget to mention the chorus, under the direction 
of Rev. C. E. Davis, of the Common 8t. Church, 
Lynn, it would be a serious omission. Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Hinchliffe, of Linden, was the organist, 
always at band, Mr. Matthew Robson, the well- 
known layman of Wesley Church, Salem, labored 
early and late for the spiritual and material 
prosperity of the meetings. The dining-hall 
and restaurant this year were such that it is 
doubtful if on any camp-ground they are 
equaled. The Association rightly realize that 
this is an important factor in success. 

The attendance at the meetings has been very 
large. On the last Sunday there were 1,500 bi- 
cycles, and 250 carriages conveying from two to 
eight people each. It is not an over-estimate to 
say that 10,000 people were on the ground. The 
transportation problem is solving itself under 
the astute management of the corporation. The 
Sunday Protective League, through its presi- 
dent, has not assumed an enviable position in 
this matter. 








Fair Treatment for the Black Man. 


N Obristian principles every man should 
have a fair chance to win in the battle of 
lite. Character and ability, not color, ought to 
be the deciding and regulative force. Manhood 
cannot be safely ignored in human relations. 
He who is fitted for a position is entitled to it, 
independent of adventitious circumstances, 
Qualification ought to be the determinative 
factor in applicants for office and for work, 
both in State and in Church. 
While these sensible positions are conceded in 
@ general way, yet, according to appearances, 
they are less recognized in politics, in business 
and in government than formerly. Some years 
ago the cry was regnant, *‘ Give the black man 
his rights, and let all citizens have equal access 
to all professions, trades and pursuits,” 
But of late a reaction seems to be setting in 
throughout the world. The signs are not #0 
favorable to the equality of man, For instance, 
in France, where it has been the pride and boast 
of the people that no man among them was dis- 
counted because of the color of his skin, a note- 
worthy change is observable. It is said that 
General Dodds, the hero of Dahomey, is a mu- 
latto, and that on thia account he was not given 
charge of the Madagascar expedition, and was 
sent to Tonquin. Now the order comes for his 
recall from even this influential position, that a 
Frenchman may assume command there. This 
is not a favorable symptom. This officer had 
won his spurs by meritorious action, and it 
seems wrong and incongruous that his valor 
and ability should be set aside simply because 
he has black blood in his veins. 

In our own country, where we have giveu the 
freedmen the ballot, where we have done so 
much for their elevation and their education, 
and where constitutional changes have been 
effected in his behalf, it is becoming more and 
more apparent that our beautiful and lovely 
theury of equality is finding very poor exempli- 
fication in actual life, In no other respect are 
we 80 illogical as a people. Even in Boston, 
where we have been accustomed to look for the 
best of treatment of the blacks socially, educa- 
tionally and politically, retrogression is mani- 
fest. The generation which gave so much atten- 
tion to their rights and welfare, and the leaders 
in their liberation who did so much toward 
breaking the old distinctions of race, have 
largely passed away,and the present order of 
things ‘se not io line with their teachings upon 
the subject. Few black men in that great and 
+ influential city rise into prominence. The 
hotel-keepers there refuse to entertain even the 
educated and cultured among them as guests, 
because of the prejudices entertained against 


them by their patrons. Z1on’s HERALD has re- 

cently been setting forth the Bostonian treat- 

ment of the Negroes in a very unfavorable light. 

According to the representations given they are 

excluded from the avenues of trade except those 

which call for manual labor. Schools, it is true, 

are open unto them, and they are free to study 

for the higher professions, but the opportunities 

tor using their gifts and acquirements are of the 

scantiest order. 

This is more or less a picture of our land over 

respecting colored persons. No city or State 

extends them a hearty and full access to all ite 

departments of trade, profession, activity, sta- 
tion, influence and power. Here and there a 
tew, by force of genius and character, may gain 
commanding positions, but as a rule they are 
pressed more and more into circles by them- 
selves. During election times their votes are 
sought after by politicians, and promises of 
preferment are held out to them, but it is rare 
that there is any fulfillment. in communities 
where they congregate the more worthy of them 
attest their superiority, but when it comes to 
competing with the whites forthe prizes and 
emoluments of life, they have no proper show. 
In many sections they are as much ostracized 
as ever,and here and there even more #0, espe- 
clally where the foreign element dominates, and 
among those with whom the colored man comes 
in competition as a tradesman. 

These facts are not of an encouraging or satis- 
factory character, They do not argue well for 
either the whites or the blacks, These two 
races are here side by side, Before the law they 
are equals. The same rights and privileges are 
guaranteed to each by the American Constitu- 
tion, They live in the same communities, and 
in many respects their interests are common, 
They should, hence, be mutually respectful, tol- 
erant and co-operative. The Negro is a man. 
He is increasing in education and in religion. 
The school and church are fitting him for citi- 
venship. As he develops he should be given his 
fitting position. He must be helped and en- 
couraged. He must be recognized as an ally 
and friend, and be accorded honest, manly and 
Christian treatment. — Presbyterian, 





A Common Interest at Stake. 
epee honest citizen has something im- 

portant at stake when issues concerning 
the financial policy of his country come up for 
action at the polls, It matters not what his 
work in life may be, so far as this point is con- 
cerned. Lawyer or mechanic, merchant or clerk, 
wage-payer or wage-earner, his real interests 
are so connected and interwoven with those of 
his fellows that a blow at the hopes and rights 
of one is a blow at the rights and hopes of all. 

Most assuredly it is upon no lines of oecupa- 
tion or calling that opposing forces in the con- 
test on the money question can be drawn up, 
when the electoral battle comes in November. 
It is clearly and unmistakably for the interests 
of all that such a far-reaching issue should be 
settled aright. 

No financial policy, for instance, that would 
tend to chill the courage and enterprise of a 
man who wishes to utilize his money by bulld- 
ing new houses could possibly prove to the 
profit of the carpenters or the masons who have 
been accustomed to earn wages in his employ, 
Similarly, the butcher, the baker, and the 
candle-stick maker, with their employees, must 
prosper or fail to prosper along with the men 
upon whose trade they depend for their living. 

All the more important is it, therefore, that 
the “campaign of education,” now begun, 
should be what such a title implies, Facts, 
logic, probabilities, possibilities — all ought to 
have due consideration in the present canvass. 
The questions before the public today fairly 
demand thoughtful consideration and careful 
study. It is through debate and discussion, 
rather than partisan shouting, that the work of 
campaigning is to make progress this year. 

Mere appea! to prejudice, or to the timidity of 
bourbonism, or to class feeling, is as out of place 
on either side of any controversy as snap judg- 
ment itself. But it ls never more mischievous, 
never to be more earnestly deprecated, than when 
an issue before the people bears directly upon 
the manifold yet interdependent business and 
financial interests of a great people, at home and 
abroad. — Boston Globe. 
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designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
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HERE IS A RIGHT WAY to paint 


wrong way. ‘The right way is 


to have the best Paint—Pure White 
Lead and Linseed Oil 





applied by a prac- 
The wrong way is to get 


some mixture about which you know nothing 


yourself or have some inexpe- 


rienced, irresponsible person do it. 


Pure White Lead 


can be readily tinted to any shade required 
by using Nationat Leap Co.'s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 


different 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York, 
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The Family. 


ELUSION. 
Bertha Gerneaux Davis, 


“ Baby, stay! ’’ from wild-rose hedges 
And slong the meadow edges 
Chirp the crickets at their play, 
While the little river flowing, 
Stops a moment in its going 
Just to echo, “ Baby, stay! ’”’ 


@o'sné lingers, doubtful, smiling, 

While the odors faint, beguiling, 
From the clovertops arise, 

And the southern wind upraises 

Gentle heads of meadow daisies 
With imploring golden eyes. 


From the treetops thrushes calling, 
Send a flood of music falling 

To the mosses green below; 
And the while she stops to listen 
Even common pebbles glisten 

To beguile her not to go. 


Now the southern wind upraises 

Baffled, sad-eyed meadow daisies, 
Fading since that summer day 

When the thrushes, gladly singing, 

Pretty downward notes were flinging, 
And the baby slipped away. 


Washington, D. CO. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


O Lord, 1 cannot plead my love of Thee; 
I plead Thy love of me: 
The shallow conduit hails the unfathomed sea. 


— Ohristina Rossetti. 


A vessel will sink whether filled with 
heavy stones or with sand. Fine grains of 
sand will bury travelers in the desert. Fine 
flakes of snow, so light that they seem to 
hang in the alr and scarce to fall, will, if 
they gather over the sleepy wayfarer, ex- 
tinguish life; if they drift, they will bury 
whole houses and their dwellers. Fine 
delicate sins, as people think them will 
chill the soul and take away its life. — Pusey. 


How many lights are there in the world ? 
Task a little child, and she says, There is 
starlight, and there is electric light, and 
there is coal-light, and there is firelight, 
and there is gaslight. And I say, Oh, no 
there is only one light in the world; it is al 
sunlight — coal-light, firelight, moonlight, 
electric light, gas! ght —it is all sunlight, 
And how many kinds of love are there in 
the world ? Only one kind of love. The 
diamond does not have a light at the heart 
of it. The diamond catches the sunlight 
and flashes it back; and the mother catches 
the divine love and flashes it back. Justice 
is love, and mercy is love, and pity is love, 
and they are all inflections of the divine 
love. — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


The hands must be emptied of treasures, 
and the heart swept clear of lesser loves, 
if He is to be grasped by our hands and to 
dwell in our hearts. More of us than we 
are willing to believe are kept from entire 
surrender to Jesus = by yon = fe 
worl possessions; and many profe 
Onristlane are kept shriveled and weak an 
joy legs because they love their wealth more 

their Lord. hen ballast is thrown 
out the balloon shoots up. A ponesel un- 
lading of the “ thick clay ” which weighs 
down the Ohristian life of England and of 
America, would let thousands soar to 
heights which they will never reach as long 
as they love money and what it buys as 
much as they do. Noman enters into life 
who does not count all things but loss, and 
die to them all that he may follow Christ. — 
Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


Ia the way long ? Meseems not so. 
No way is long where friends do go 
In converse low and sweet and deep, — 
And all the way I have with me 
My Lord’s dear companie. 


Is the way hard? But, surely, nay! 
For“ Lean on Me,’’ His voice doth say; 
And scarce I know the path grows steep, 
80 wondrously it heartens me, 
My Lord’s dear companie. 
—J.L. M. W. 
* ° > 
Do not yield to over-anxiety. Fevered 
work, flurried work, anxious work, restless 
work, is always bad work....Do your 
best lo and cheerfully, and suffer your- 
self to no anxiety or fear. Your times 
are in God’s hands. He has assigned you 
place. . . . He will accept your efforts 
Ir they be faithful. He will b our aims 
= eee, Wie: your scale ae 
then, in quietness, not in fever- 
ton 4 ; do your best with confidence 
— not confidence in your poor, ignorant, 
feng seit, 8 in a merciful and tender 
God; and be quite sure that whatever else 


to you, or not h: this at 
may yori ee aot happen, 
all — that His loving Spirit 








soul, which was closed against the vexa- 
tions of the world, which was enriched with 
the of where the divine peace 
angels of God were 


frequent You have in thought con- 
qeeluiagel anothek friend because 


seem to work es for his good, and 
sun is ever shining on his life. You had 
changed your mind after one glim into 
his soul, with ite flerce passions, its unre- 
deemed materialism, ite dominant selfish- 
ness, ite black unbelief. For each man 
lives two lives — the one in the outer court, 
where the world comes and goes; 

one within the veil — where he is alone 
arc the real joy of living is the light of God 
within and the sense of victory. — Rev. 
John Watson (lan Maclaren). 


© 

From the shadow of suffering and death, 
I lift my eyes to the empyrean heavens, 
and seem to see the galleried heights of the 
throned chambers of God and of the Lamb. 
Why bend ye over, ye angel watchers ? 
Why thrill your hearts ? ay 4 your 
roundelay of welcome? Why? Who are 
these that come from afar, arrayed in white 
robes? ‘* These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.”’ They advance, they ascend, 
they bow and worship. Who are nearest 
the eternal throne? Ye martyr host! Ye 
silent sufferers! Ye lonely ones on earth 
forgotten by the multitudes! The “ well 
done” upon the lips of the Lamb is for 
you; the wiping away of tears by the hand 
that was pie: is for you; the throne and 
the crown are for zoe and ye shall reign 
forever and ever. Hallelujah! So let it be. 
‘We glory in tribulation.” . . . There is 
not an eye here but will weep, not a heart 
but will thrill with sorrow, not a physical 
frame but will quiver with pain. I ask you, 
in the face of this coming sorrow, to e 
Jesus with you. His compassions will make 
you more than conquerors. I ask you to 
stand to your post and quit you like men.— 
George Douglas, D. D. 


«*-s 


Oharacter, like scholarsbip, is of slow 
growth. By painful effort, by laborious 
climbing, by frequent falls, we must slow] 
and gradually toil onward and upward. 
And here the eres question is not, What 
have you done? but, What are you trying 
todo? Three men are on the mountain- 
side: one near the base, having taken only 
a few steps; the second is half-way up; the 
third is within a few rods of the topmost 

eak. Which of these three men is nearest 

esummit? ‘The third man, of course,” 
every superficial onlooker replies. So it 
appears upon the surface. t us look 
deeper into the minds and hearts of these 
three mountain-climbers. The first man’s 
face is set resolutely towards the summit, 
and he is determined to neither pause nor 
rest until the summit shall bereached. His 
will is on the heights already, and soon or 
late we know his resolute determination 
will bring his body there. The second man 
is ‘resting upon his path content,’’ enjoy- 
ing the prospect he has already gained, un- 
decided whether to go up ordown. His will 
is alternating between the summit and the 
base, and we cannot say in which direction 
he will finally proceed. This second man is 
farther from the summit than the first. 
And the third- man— his feet are indeed 
near the summit, but they are directed 
downward. He has seen enough already; 
perhaps he is looking with critical contempt 
at the poor straggling. climber away down 
there at the base. This man will never 
reach the summit. He is farthest from it 
of them all. And so the last is first, and 
the first last. — William De Witt Hyde, D. D. 








HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Alice M. House. 


N the year 1802, when the “‘ new woman”’ 
lived only in prophecy, Harriet Mar- 
tineau was born in the little town of Nor- 
wich, England. When Keats was confessing 
a tendency to class women with roses and 
sweetmeats, and to treat them as children 
“to whom he would rather give a sugar- 
plum than his time,’? Miss Martineau had 
appeared asa harbinger of the twentieth- 
century woman. As achild she was un- 
happy and persistently misunderstood. It 
was the old story of the ugly duckling that 
turned out to be the swan. She was to be 
educated as an English gentlewoman in 
French, music and needlework. When she 
wanted to add writing to her polite accom- 
plishments, she found she would have to do 
it surreptitiously, rising very early and 
publishing what she wrote anonymously. 
It is not surprising that she welcomed a 
reverse of the family fortunes that robbed 
them of the gentility that she found so in- 
convenient, because it left her free to work 
as she pleased. It was no hardship to have 
only a shilling in her purse when she could 
follow her brother’s advice: ‘‘ Now, dear, 
leave it to other women to make the shirts 
and darn the stockings, and do you devote 
yourself to writing.” . 

Soon after the failure, she drew up a set 
of resolutions by which she hoped to court 
her muse, pledging herself to a prodigivus*} 
amount of improving daily reading, and 
promising not to let failure or disappoint- 
ments lightly relax her exertions. There is 
an underlying tone that tells you their 
framer believes authors are made, not born. 





In her autobiography, Miss Martineau does 


not claim any imagination or any inventive 
power. She modestly appraises her original 
capital as “‘ nothing more than earnestness 
and clearness within a certain range.” But 
her earnestness amounted to an enthusiasm 
that made Hartley Coleridge declare her a 
monomaniac about everything, and her 
clearness to an ability to popularize any 
subject. She wrote because she felt she 
had something to say and needod a safety- 
valve. Her ideas became painful if they 
did not get into print. Her first literary 
ventures were contributions to religious 
magazines, but she did not awake to find 
herself famous till after the publication of 
her thirty-four little volumes known as 
* Political Economy Tales.”’ It was some- 
thing novel then to use fiction as the means 
of pointing a moral in sociology, and the 
success of the little books was instant and 
marvelous, everybody buying them, “ from 
the cobbler to the king.’”’ If they are never 
read now, save as they appear in the re- 
quired reading of some civic club, it is be- 
cause they were not written for posterity. 
They grew out of the social conditions 
existing in England earlier in the century, 
just as “‘ Uncle Tom’s Oabin”’ grew out of 
slavery. Miss Martineau saw crying wrongs 
to be redressed. The poor laws were still 
acting as a millstone about the necks of the 
industrious and a premium on idleness and 
crime, while men were put to death for 
crimes committed to keep them from starv- 
ing. Men were striking wherever manu- 
facturers were trying to introduce machin- 
ery. Miss Martineau does not always see 
clearly the means of redress, for sometimes 
her political economy is at fault. Her sola- 
tion of the over-population problem in 
“Ella of Garveloch,” where she heaps all 
the blessing on the Benedicts and quite 
unremorsefully visite a train of misfortunes 
on the widow with ten children, shows that 
she is a disciple of Malthus. But despite 
her Malthusian worship, she becomes an in- 
fluential factor in politics, and M. Guizot 
pronounces her “the first woman who 
ever successfully affected legislation except 
through some man.”’ 

She used her tour of this country to fur- 
ther her study of sociological problems, and 
visited hospitals, asylums, prisons, and pen- 
itentiaries in the North and South. After 
looking into prison discipline and criminal 
legislation, she concedes that “ however 
inferior Americans may be in other re- 
spects, they have got down to the bottom 
principles of justice and mercy in their 
institutions.”” She surely must have fan- 
cied she had discovered a Utopia on this 
side of the sea, for she writes: ‘‘Oh, the 
bliss of seeing no beggars, not a single man, 
woman or child other than well-dressed, 
tables spread in the poorest houses with 
bread and meat, factory children carrying 
umbrellas, and pig-drivers wearing spec- 
tacles.” 

During her Ambleside life she figured as 
a philanthropist, lecturing to the working- 
people at the Town Hall on temperance, 
sanitary laws, and various practical sub- 
jects, and instituting a building association 
for the poorer classes whom she found pay- 
ing exorbitant rents, thirteen stone cot- 
tages standing as its substantial monument. 
The wings of her fame had grown so fast 
that she received a letter in safety addressed 
simply, ‘‘ To the Queen of Modern Philan- 
thropists.” The postmaster had written, 
“Try Miss Martineau,” in one corner. 

After the publication of her “ Political 
Economy Tales ” Miss Martineau never had 
any anxiety about work except what to 
choose. She turned out books in rapid 
succession and became a prolific newspaper 
correspondent, contributing sixteen hun- 
dred leaders to the London Daily News 
alone. Her anonymous works were from 
the first attributed to a man, and her 
method of working was masculine. She 
devoted her mornings to writing, and dur- 
ing most of her career never knew what it 
was to take anything but a pen in her hand 
after breakfast. It seems a bit contradic- 
tory to find her an expert needlewoman, 
but one runs across delightfully feminine 
little notes in her autobiography that say 
that she “ bound and mended two pairs of 
shoes,” that she ‘ quilted till noon and 
darned a handkerchief,” and that at Tyne- 
mouth she sold baskets enough that she had 
created out of fancy wired ribbons, to found 
a library for the Barracks. 

She brought an inveterate contentedness 
of disposition to her work. Woman with a 
capital W was such an anomaly when she 
‘boean her career that she was the object of 
untold adulation. In London she was not 
only constantly jétedand lionized, but fol- 
lowed by crowds on the streets, and she 
was forced to abandon the Knoll in the 
summer on account of the number of tour- 
ists who made it the Mecca of their pligrim- 











ages. The public burned so much incense 
at her shrine that she never seemed to migg 
the aroma of private affection, and while 
she had a very bad opinion of single life for 
other people, she professed to like it best 
for herself. But instead of admiring her 
strength and self-reliance, one finds one- 
self wishing she were not so devoid of heart 
and so superior to the need of domestic ties, 
She had one bona fide love affair when she 
was quite young, but it only impresses one 
with her lack of heart. When the young 
man dies after becoming suddenly insane, 
she takes it most philosophically and says 
that it was best for them their union was 
prevented, in whatever way, for it would 
have made her perfectly wretched to feel 
she had a husband dependent on her for his 
happiness. And yet when she reaches an 
age when she finds it a convenience to call 
herself ‘‘ Mrs,’’ Martineau, her intellectual 
ruin is effected by a man young enough to 
have been her son. The last chapter in her 
life that records the fatuous friendship 
formed between herself and Mr. Atkinson, 
is one her biographers would be glad to 
overlook. It seems to have been a case of 
complete hypnotism; and while she begins 
by becoming a convert to mesmerism, she 
ends by accepting without reserve all his 
atheistic views, and estranging her brother, 
James Martineau, who calls her prostration 
at the feet of Mr. Atkinson one of the sad- 
dest incidents on record in literary history. 
The book in which they became collabo- 
rators, ‘The Nature and Laws of Man’s 
Development,” is offensive, ‘‘ not,” Freder- 
ick Robertson puts it, “‘ for its atheism, 
naked as it is, but for its impertinent 
assumption of superiority that says, ‘ Shut 
up the prophets and read Martineau and 
Atkinson,’ and the self-complacency with 
which the most solemn hopes are disposed 
of and faith and immortality ridiculed as 
the cravings of dyspepsia.”” With the same 
superior complacency Miss Martineau re- 
gards the exchange she has made for her 
early beliefs, and welcomes death in the 
light of her new creed as annihilation. On 
her sun-dial at the Knoll was inscribed: 
* Oh, Light, visit me!” but her life went 
out in complete negation of belief. 

It is with the greatest sense of disap- 
pointment that one closes her autobiog- 
raphy. All her altruisms, in which she 
anticipated the new woman, are negatived 
by her lack of heart and her dethroning of 
Christ and religion. In her search for 
abstract truth she lost all insight for the 
truth infinitely beyond it, revealed to those 
who can say, ‘‘ I have seen Him, and in Him 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” Her life seems to point but 
one moral — that the woman who forsakes 
both religion and the fireside gods will end 
in some such worship as that of “ Mr. 
Mesmerist- Atkinson.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








A Lesson from the Olive Tree. 


HIS fruitful tree seems to bear the mark of 
suffering. 1 have called it a ligneous 
agony, a death-throe in wood. Some of them 
are twisted and gnarled in such anguish that 
one would think they had heard the groans of 
Gethsemane. Well does the olive embody the 
great agony. The pangs that rent the Saviour’s 
heart in the Garden have often been brought 
before me when resting among these trees. 

If you will observe them, not so much the 
younger ones as those of venerable age, you will 
compare them to serpents in their strange twist- 
ings and coilings. Some of them are split to the 
very heart and broken from the root upward as 
with an ax. One wonders how they live; but, 
indeed, they are full of life. I am told that even 
the old roots which are brought to us in bas- 
kets for the fire would grow if they were buried 
in the ground. If that be so, it would be most 
difficult work to extirpate an olive tree. It has 
so much life that when buried in the soil it will 
send out shoots. Even when it is on the fire it 
burns with a clear flame, far brighter than that 
of any other wood, for it is full of the oil of life; 
and even in perishing it does its best to en- 
lighten those who cast it on the fire. 

I suspect that if we care to do great things for 
God we shall have to become gnarled and 
twisted by suffering. I suppose that a few 
good people may possibly escape from trial and 
suffering, but I do not know them. Those 
whose lives are very easy are usually of small 
account in the matter of usefulness. Many who 
are counting for very little would be all the 
better for the fertilizing processes of pain and 
anguish. Even a week or two of gout might 
cure them of fancies and put them at real work. 

Sympathy with others is not learned without 
personal suffering. The power to comfort grows 
out of our own afflictions. Depend upon it, 


those useful workers whom you so much env 
have their private griefs which minister to pre 
usefulness or keep them humble under the 
success. Those whom the Lord honors in pobite 
He chasteus in private. These sicknesses mr 
sorrows of ours have a fertilizing effect — - ~ 
least they ought to have. Every cold wind, 


well as sunbeam, helps to put oil into the 
olives — grace into believers. — Spurgeon. 
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“IS ABSALOM SAFE?” 


rnful comes ing down the ages — 

Teena strikes # chord in ev'ry tender heart; ae 
ft love, so fraught w read forebod 

80 a a bes lon traitor’s 


For om, who bore a 
No wicked deeds could dull that fond affection, 
One word of penitence would biot the past; 
Bat now too late. The father bows in sorrow: 
« Would { had died for thee!’ he cries, at last. 


sad wail today from fathers, mothers 

by Ay to God when children go astray. , 

How deep the prayer around deserted firesides: 

“My one, aughters —are they safe to- 
da 


And when o’ertaken by the sins that lure them 
They sink beneath temptation’s raging sea, 
This is the cry that wells from fond hearts 
broken: 
“ Ales! would God that I had died for thee! ” 
No anid safe that leaves the sweet home 
helter: . 
Bach ~ th is ined with snares to lead astray; 
The children reared in innocence and beauty 
Must face a thousand lompting sins today. 
But there is One whose forsin was broken; 
To Him each tempted, wayward child may flee 
And find a Counselor, a Guide, a Refuge, 
ASaviour, anda Friend. ‘ He died for thee.” 


— LANTA WILSON SMITH, in S. S. Journal. 





ONE OF THOSE BRIGHT LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


Annie 8. Preston. 


3 8 ted do you do, Mr. Bowker? We 

supposed you had been in heaven 
these many years now, and here I find you 
in this crowded express train looking as 
young and as bright as the sunshine. I am 
so thankful to see your kind face again; 
but, of course, I have passed entirely out of 
your memory.”’ 2 

“More likely you have grown quite out’ 
of recognition, my dear young lady, and I 
shall have to ask you to help me to find the 
little girl in this tall young woman,’ and 
the benign-faced old man moved his light 
Inggage so as to make a place by his side 
on the car seat for the daintily dressed, vi- 
yacious young girl to sit down by his side; 
and as she did so he said, inquiringly :— 

“You are not one of Deacon Swift’s 
little daughters ? ”’ 

“Oh, no, sir! Iam only one of the least 
of-the many sparrows who picked up the 
seed you scattered when engaged in city 
mission work in Brooklyn.’”’ 

“Isit possible? Do try to place your- 
self so that I may recall you to mind.” 

“You often came to our poor room and 
read the Bible to my mother while she 
stood at the wash-tub, for rub-a-dub-dub 
she must in order to procure fgod for her 
hungry brood, and she had never a moment 
tospare to attend the meetings you held 
for the women in the great crowded tene- 
ment blocks all along the street.’’ 

“T think I recall the family. Were there 
not some very nice little singers among 
you?” 

“That was what I was coming to, sir. 
You taught my twin sister and me several 
hymns, and took us with you one evening 
to a saloon.” 

“Oh, yes, I place you now! The owner 
had said I might hold a meeting, but the 
crowd of rough, noisy men would not listen 
until I set you two little things upon a table 
and told you to sing to them. Your hymns, 
in your childish voices, broke them all up. 
Some were melted to tears, and several 
then and there begged me to pray for them 
and yielded their hearts to Ohrist. It was 
wonderful. Oanit be that you are one of 
those bright little girls ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, and after you took us home 
that night we saw you no more. We 
heard in some way that you were illina 
hospital, and then that you were dead.” 

“T was stricken down in the street with 
Vertigo and carried to a hospital where I 
remained for many months under treat- 
ment for nervous exhaustion; and when, at 
length, 1 was able to go back and look after 
my poor people, I found that the Italians 
had come in and possessed the street. There 
Were Catholics everywhere and no trace of 
my months of labor, and I was so unbeliev- 
ing as to say that it was all lost — that my 
seed-sowing had been in vain.’’ 

“Some of your scattered seed took root 
and has borne abundant fruit,’’ said the 
girl, brightly. “ For instance, you taught 
Uthat under all circumstances we might 
find something for which to praise the Lord 
and be thankful. When it rained you came 
inwith the cheery greeting that we were 
sure to have water enough for the wash- 
ing; when the heat was oppressive you said 
Sunlight was the best bleacher; and when 

the wind shrieked and roared down the 

sand through the broken case- 

Ments, you would say that the clothes 

Would snap dry in no time at all. When 

Mother was il] one day, you said it was a 
i thing for her muscles to have a 

Test; and when we children were uncom- 


good lungs. My mother has often said that 

your cheery remarks led her, and all of us 

for that matter, into a hopeful habit of 

thought, and taught us to seek for some- 

thing for which we might praise God, and 

helped us to have always a pleasant re- 

mark with which to brighten the lives of 

others.” 

“ All that is beautiful and very encour- 

aging; but you are not telling me how you 

got away from your attic and your rub-a- 

dub-dub.”” 

“ That was also through your seed-sow- 

ing. Those men who were converted in 

the saloon were led to look up the two little 
girls who sang for them the story of salva- 

tion, and when they found out our circum- 

stances, interested themselves in our be- 

half, so that it came about that we were 
soon on a better street. My mother had 
less laborious work for which she was well 
paid. We children were in school, and we 
all went regularly to church and to Sunday- 
school, and all our days have been full of 
thankfulness.” 

* And you have scattered sunshine, I am 
sure.” 

“* We have all tried to imitate the first 
friend the dear Lord sent us in doing that, 
and now He is so good as to let me meet 
you in this unexpected way and tell you 
the blessed results of all your efforts in our 
behalf. This is the crown of joy.” 

* No, dear child, that will be when we all 
meet above; but this is a blessed meeting, 
and one fraught with suggestions of helpful 
lessons.”’ 

“Tell me some of them, please.” 

** We find in it a little foretaste of what 
heaven will be, and it teaches us never to 
weary of sowing the good seed; to never 
despair although we may not see results; 
to scatter whatever seed God gives — 
whether money, for use in the upbuilding 
of His kingdom, or only an impulse to speak 
a kind word, to do some little helpful act, 
or to smile when things are all awry and 
every one else wears a frown upon their 
brow. God always furnishes us with seed, 
and in our daily goings to and fro we pass 
meny little crannies filled with good soil 
where it may strike root; but that is not 
our business, it is ours to sow the seed God 
gives.’’ 

“Thank you! I shall take such pleasure 
in telling all this to my mother and sisters 
at the tea-table tonight, for we all have 
good positions and have a pleasant home 
all together, and mother is our house- 
keeper.” 

“The dear Lord has indeed been very 
kind to you. Do you know that I consid- 
ered your family as among my most hope- 
less cases, yet you were all bright children, 
and there was a quiet courage about your 
mother that made me feel that she needed 
the cheer of Christ’s Gospel. ‘ If she works 
so bravely for the bodies of her children, I 
must work for their souls,’ I would say as I 
climbed the stairs,”’ 

“And you did not work in vain. We 
have all for years now been in the fold of 
the church, and mother has u district where 
she is able to give so much assistance to the 
poor because she has been in the same sit- 
uation herself.’’ A 

‘As Ohrist by putting on our human 
nature is able to sympathize with us,’’ said 
the old man, as the train stopped at the 
station where the young girl was obliged to 
say good-bye. 

Willington, Conn. 








GRANDMOTHER’S DIARY. 


FOUND it in the attic. Bookworms had 
eaten into it and loosened some of the 
leaves. Mice had nibbled one corner of the Rus- 
sia binding. The year in which the record was 
kept was 1828, Let me see — grandmother was 
eighteen then, for she is eighty-six now. 1 
brushed away the-cobwebs and carried the diary 
downstairs, where grandmother sat in her little 
low rocker by the grate. 
“ May I read it?” I said, holding up my 
ity find,” - 

“ What is it ?” asked grandmother. 

“ Your diary for the year 1828,” 

Her poor old faded biue eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ You may read it, dear,”’ she said. 

I read it through. I carefully reread it. A 
third time I perused it. These are the dates, 
these are the words, that 1 most distinctly re- 
member :— 

“Feb. 22. George Washington’s Birthday. 
Dear little book, I have not time to tell you to- 
night how happy I am; but, just because you 
were a gift from him, I will whisper, oh, so low! 
that lama gift to him. Weare wed.” 

“April 4, Little friend,1 told you nothing 
yesterday — no, nor the day before. My heart 
was breaking, and I forgot you. Todey they 
have buried him — my husband.” 


but my heart is light. I have a son, who, thank 
God! has his father’s big brown eyes.” 

Poor grandmother! Wedded and widowed at 
eighteen. Highteen from eighty-six leaves six- 
ty-eight. Just think! Sixty-eight years she 
has walked alone. “Dear grandmother,” I say, 
as I kiss her faded cheek. — Elizabeth D. Prea- 
ton. 








The “ Musical Education.” 


SINGULAR fallacy has recently seized a 
large and important part of our popu- 
lation. It is that when a young person has 
reached the age of fifteen or sixteen he may be 
taken from a regular school — with which he is 
presumed to have finished—and put to the 
study of some branch of music, to come out at 
the end of three or four years as well educated 
as if he had continued to hammer away at 
science, mathematics and the languages. The 
consequence of this hallucination is that a 
crowd of young people are now loose in society, 
who are bumptiously conceited with the idea of 
their own accomplishments, and yet who may 
be sadly deficient in the homely art of spelling, 
cannot correctly construct an ordinary note, 
cannot understand common allusions to the 
great works of literature, and are generally lack- 
ing in what has been for centuries considered 
true culture. 
In place of this they may have a knowledge 
of counterpoint and fugue, considerable manual 
dexterity in performing upon some musical in- 
strument, and a genera! idea of the styles of music 
for which the great composers are severally dis- 
tinguished, They may, perhaps, be able to thrill 
the soul with the presentation of some fine 
musical composition, and yet is it proper to 
call them “educated?” Indeed, can any 
amount of so-called ‘art education ’ atone for 
the lack of the plain literary knowledge needed 
in the conduct of everyday life? We must talk. 
Every one must write letters. In order to talk 
intelligently or to write intelligently a 
certain acquaintance with literature is ab- 
eolutely necessary. Style, with tongue or 
pen, cannot be acquired without some study 
of the great masters of style. Familiarity with 
words, the essential weapons of our daily war- 
fare, can come only by the study of words. Mis- 
spelling, bad grammar and ignorance of the great 
thoughts of great men, as they are preserved in 
literature, are lacks for which no study of music 
or painting or anything else can possibly atone. 
It is contended that a certain mental discipline 
is obtained from the study of music which is 
quite as valuable for purposes of clear thinking 
as that which is gained from any other kind 
of study. Of course, any kind of strenuous 
pursuit of a high aim is in itself a discipline aud 
a development, But it is doubtful whether the 
opinions of masicians on general topics de- 
manding simply clear judgment are as valuable 
as those of men who have devoted the same time 
to the study of one of the learned professions 
that the other has given to music. At least, the 
common-sense conclusion of any one who care- 
fully considers this subject must be, that while 
it may be wise, as it is certainly very delightful, 
to give to a child a musical training, as an 
accompaniment to the old-fashioned literary 
sort, or as supplemental to it, it should not be 
done until his education in more essential 
respects has received thorough attention, As 
for thinking that simple or elaborate musical 
culture is going to supply him with as good an 
equipment for daily life and good society as the 
regular, time-honored sort — the idea is worthy 
of that new being whom the philosophers are 
calling the “ mattoid.”— Kate Upson CLARK, 
in Oongregationalist. 








Boys ant Girls. 


Miss Fret and Miss Laugh. 


Cries little Miss Fret, 
ln a very great pet : 
“] hate this warm weather; it’s horrid to tan. 
t score my nose, 
And it blisters my toes, 
And wherever I go I must carry a fan.”’ 


Chirps little Miss Laugh: 
** Why, I couldn’t tell half 
The fun I am having this bright summer day. 
* [sing through the hours, 
And cull pr v flowers, 
And :— like @ queen in the sweet-smelling 
y. 


— Margaret E. Sangster, 








PHIL’S AND POLLY’S MISSION. 


Vv. H. Crossman, 


66 HIL! Polly!” called Mrs, Weston 
from the kitchen window. ‘‘ Come, 
shell the peas for dinner.” 

“Oh, dear! ” cried Phil, stamping his lit- 
tle foot. “If there was only some fun 
about it, ’twould be dif’rent.”’ 

** Yes,”’ wailed Polly, Phil’s twin sister. 
“ An’ we was all ready to go to Urup, too. 
It’s just too bad! ” she moaned, her bright 
blue eyes brimming over with tears. 

They were very dismal! little faces, Cousin 
Mary thought, as she caught sight of them, 
standing back in the shadow of the big ap- 
ple-tree — Phil with his long gold curls all 
in a tangle, and his little face streaked with 
dirt because of his efforte to brush the 
hair away from bis face with dirty hands. 





“Dec. 10, Although I forgot you in my grief, 





Monly noisy, you praised the Lord for our 


I will let you share my joy, My hand trembles, 


“TI suppose,” reasoned Cousin Mary, “ it 
is just as much of a disappointment to the 





little dears not to go to their Europe, just 
across the mill-pond, in an old leaky boat, 
asit wasfor me to give up going to the 
real Europe with my mamma.” 

So she stepped out of the shadow with a 
cheery smile, that would come in spite of 
her efforts to look grave. And the two 
doleful little faces grew bright as an April 
sky after a shower, for Cousin Mary was 
sure to help in some way. 

“Come,” said Cousin Mary, “ tell me all 
about it.” 

“* We was a-going to Urup,” cried Phil. 
“Yes; but what were you going over 
there after ? ”’ 

“ Why, we was going to be missionaries 
like Cousin Phil,” explained Polly. “ An’ 
Ketura was our little girl, an’ we've got 
her trunk all packed.”’ 

* Yes,” chimed in Phil, “‘ an’ you'd better 
take her out of the sun or her cheeks will 
all run down.” 

Cousin Mary gave an amused little laugh. 
Ketura, the big wax doll, sat. out in the 
bright sun in her carriage, dressed in a 
thick traveling suit with a bright red hood 
on her head tied snug under her chin with 
green ribbon, and an old Bible nestling at 
her feet. 

But Cousin Mary only said: “We must 
be willing to be true home missionaries 
first,and help mamma, That is pleasing to 
the Lord Jesus. But go into the house, 
dears, wash your faces, and then bring the 
peas out here into the shade. I think it is 
fun to shell peas.”’ 

A few minutes later they were seated in 
the shade shelling them. 

* When I was a little girl I didn’t like to 
shell peas. You know I never had any 
brothers or sisters to play with, so I had 
to amuse myself. ‘Why don’t you play at 
shelling peas?’ said grandma, one day. 
‘ Why, yes, so I could, couldn’t I—*” 

“But how could you play at shelling 
peas?” interrupted Phil and Polly, with 
wide-open eyes, in a breath, 

Cousin Mary smiled at the eager little 
faces. ‘‘We will play that this pan full of 
peas is an avenue full of carriages, and the 
peas are people waiting to get out and go 
into a palace to a grand dinner party.” 

** This man’s come in a hadock,”’ shouted 
Phil. Phil always would call a herdic a 
** hadock.”’ 

“Yes, look! These peoples comed ina 
coopie,’’ said Polly. 

Cousin Mary puzzled a long time, be- 
fore she found it was a coupé, 

The two little faces were bright and 
eager now, and when the last pods were 
shelled, Polly said, ‘I wish we had some 
more to shell,’’ 

“Oh, so dol! ’ cried Phil, “It’s fun to 
play at shelling them. But it does take 
such a long time to work at shelling them,” 

Cousin Mary smiled and was about to 
answer, but Phil shoated: “Oh, grandpa’s 
most ready to go to Urup, Polly! ” 

So the little tin trank was placed in the 
carriage with Ketura and wheeled down to 
the boat. 

As Oousin Mary kissed them good-by she 
said, ‘I hope my little missionaries will al- 
ways remember that God has work for us 
to do right at home without going across 
the water to find some. Never be afraid to 
work or to speak for Jesus; and I trust 
when you reach the island, you will find 
some one who will want to hear about 
Him.’’ 

And soon two little white handkerchiefs 
were waving away vut on the mill-pond to 
Cousin Mary. 

While grandpa was tending to the sheep, 
they saw a young man lying on the grass 
under the big maple. 

** Who are you?” he asked, kindly. 

‘““We’s missionaries,” replied Polly, 
gravely. 

“Is you a heathen?” questioned Phil, 
bravely. 

“T’m afraid 1 am,’’ said the young man, 
trying to repress a smile at Polly’s appear- 
ance. She stood, with the Bible under one 
arm, and Ketura clasped firmly in the oth- 
er, peeping out from under a big sunbon- 
net. 

“You must be good and mind Jesus an’ 
your mamma, an’ you must read this Book, 
too,” said Polly, tumbling the Book down 
at his feet. 

Just then grandpa called, and they ran 
away. 

The young man took up the Book, and 
said, reverently: ‘‘ I will arise and go to 
my Father’s house, and will say, ‘ Father, 
forgive me!’ and I will be kind to my 
mother, as the little girl said,” 

And Polly sailed away home, quite un- 
mindful that a young man stood on the 
shore watching with tears in his eyes, 
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Editorial. 





CHARACTER SOVEREIGN. 


T can scarcely be too often asserted that 
what aman is, rather than what he 
does or says or thinks or believes, deter- 
mines his destiny. There isin this no im- 
plication that the outward can be perma- 
nently separated from the inward, but 
there is a declaration that the inward is 
fundamental and formative. The soul it- 
self is separate from, and more than, the 
environment, however near that environ- 
ment may come. It is easy to talk, but that 
does not greatly count; the life is what 
really tells. People differ hopelessly as to 
creed; they are at one as to the supremacy 
of noble character. Even avtions are a 
very uncertain guide in estimating worth; 
we need always to know the motive from 
which they spring. The sum of a man’s 
moral choices, aims, intentions, aspira- 
tions — which is about what we mean by his 
character — gives him his true place. The 
assignment of this true place, involving the 
reversal of ordinary human estimate, will 
be the surprise and glory of the judgment 
day. 








FULL OF FAITH. 


AITH — that faith which has the clos- 
est possible connection with religion, 
which lies nearest its roots, and embodies 
the most of ite spirit — is best defined as the 
sense of the unseen. There is in it, as thus 
explained, no opposition to reason. For 
what reason is to things demonstrable, faith 
is to things invisible. There is no antag- 
onism between it and science, For while we 
rightly look to science for the phenomena 
of the universe, we look, as justifiably, to 
faith for the facts of the soul. There is no 
confusion between it and theology. The 
latter is a acience created by reason. The 
former is an experience, one might almost 
aay an instinct, guided by God. Some use 
this faculty; more refuse to use it. It 
grows by exercise. And one may have it 
so completely developed as to detect and 
recognize God in all His multifarious man- 
ifestations, so as indeed to find the whole 
earth filled with His glory. Such a one is 
himeelf filled with the Divine. To be full 
of faith is to be full of the Holy Ghost. 








WORSHIP, 


ITH men, every day ought to be a 
worship day. We open the tem- 
ples of religion once a week, but God’s 
great temple of nature is open seven days 
in a week and three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year, with vesper services kept 
up every night under the lamps of heaven 
and accompanied with the music of the 
spheres. The church has no such instru- 
ments of music nor magnificent lighting. 
We think God confined to houses, hours 
and ordinances, but it is a great mistake. 
God is everywhere, but nowhere more really 
and gloriously than in the light and songs 
and joy of nature about us. Wedo not go 
to church to find God; we go rather to join 
in the fellowship of men, to recognize to- 
gether the God we found in our chamber, 
in the open field, or under the arching sky. 
Good as is the church, we may not despise 
the magnificent temple of nature erected 
by the skill of a Divine Architect and 
adorned with a beauty never reached by 
the art of Raphael or Michael Angelo. 








WHAT IS THE KINGDOM? 


NE cannot read the Gospels with any 
care and not be impressed by the 
thought that the pre-eminent theme of 
Ohriat’s preaching was the kingdom of God. 
Yet when asked to say what that kingdom 
is, we are not always ready with a clear 
answer. Certainly itis a moral kingdom, 
nota physical. Jesus took great pains to 
make this plain; yet even at this point He 
was, and stillis, misapprehended. It per- 
tains both to the present and the future — 
to the present in part, to the future in full- 
ness. It will have completely come only 
when God’s will is done on earth as it is in 
heaven. So it is both a realized fact and an 
endless hope. Itis in this world, though 
not of it, and also in the next. To be in- 
eluded in this kingdom one must be in 
character like the King. It consists, then, 
whose law is the 
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GENESIS OF CHARACTER. 


OW we come to be what we are re- 

mains among the mysteries of hu- 

map existence. We may learn something 

about it; but there is much more we can- 
not learn. We must be content to guess. 

In such a matter dogmatism is out of 
place. But, strange as it may be, this has 
been a great field for dogmatism. The 
spiritual philosopher traces character back 
to the human will, while the materialist 
finds it to be the result of the material 
mold, or environment. On this theory 
history has been written. The theory un- 
derlies Draper’s ‘ History of European 
Civilization,” and of our own Civil War, 
and Taine’s ‘History of Literature.” 
Amid these glittering generalities the 
scheme can be made to appear very plausi- 
ble, but it rests on a vast basis of assump- 
tion, The uoknown and unknowable are 
made to play an important part in such 
works, 

The truth comes out more clearly when 
we deal with individual cases. There are 
innumerable instances in human history 
where the differences between men cannot 
be accounted for by material conditions. 
Men cast in the same mold are entirely un- 
like. We see this in families. Peter and 
Andrew were brothers, reared in the same 
household and subjected in early life to the 
same outward conditions, and yet these 
brothers were different types of men — the 
one impulsive, bold, and resolute even to 
rashness, while the other was cool, collect- 
ed and retiring. Andrew was a sapper and 
miner; Peter was the man to lead the at- 
tack on the citadel. Take the case of Jacob 
and Esau. They were twins, born at the 
same time and reared under the same con- 
ditions; but they were totally different 
men. Esau was the man of the desert, of 
the earth earthy, with strong animal tastes 
and base ideals; Jacob’s ideals were lofty, 
he was intellectual, turning his face toward 
civilization. Esau was Arabia, Jacob was 
Europe, No material conditions can ade- 
quately explain the differences between 
these men, Heterogeneity proceeded from 
homogeneity. The difference was pre- 
natal; they were born to different des- 
tinies. No education or post-natal circum- 
stances can explain the wide divergence of 
their career. Back of all material condi- 
tions we must recognize the decree of Al- 
mighty. God. 








FOR TRUTH’S SAKE. 


HERE are a few fine natures in every 
man’s acquaintance whose sincerity is 
so absolute that when they do anything 
notably mora! and virtuous, the world never 
thinks of imputing to them an ulterior mo- 
tive. And it may well be counted the 
crowning tribute to character that a right- 
eous act can be performed and no voice 
arise, saying, ‘ It was done for a purpose!” 
And yet, genuine, proven sincerity al- 
ways gote its due. The world is not unjust 
in these matters. It is only inexorably 
pitiless. There is no allowance made for 
what are called “ extenuating circum- 
stances,”’ nor for rallyings and occasional 
victories won over self and habit. A rec- 
ord for sincerity or non-sincerity is estab- 
lished, and the world sustains it and applies 
it to the end. 

How rare, indeed, are those who love 
truth for its own sake, and live righteously 
because righteousness is the deep, perennial 
motive of the heart! Even in the church 
there is a lack of genuine and absolute sin- 
cerity. How many church members should 
we retain, for instance, if it were deter- 
mined that heaven, after all, is a figment of 
fancy, and all the reward a man can expect 
for right living, self-denial and devotion to 
Christ is the life-long approval of his con- 
science and the world? Or suppose that 
special religious activity were not regarded 
as sufficient cause for recognition in the 
way of church honors and church offices; 
would there be one-half as much ardent 
devotion to church and benevolent work as 
there is now ? 

Almost inevitably the ulterior motive 
does creep in. Very few indeed are those 
who for the truth’s sake alone willingly de- 
vote their all. And yet we ought not to 
take a pessimistic view of the situation, be- 
cause absolute sincerity is not an impos- 
sible ideal, and there are thousands, in the 
aggregate, of our fellow-mortals who attain 
to it. Rather should the lack of perfect 
sincerity serve as an incentive to its more 
earnest cultivation in every Christian com- 
munity. To be and to do'for the sake of 
pure righteousness, and that alone, is the 
loftiest, the noblest ideal which a man can 
set before himself. It is pertect devote- 
‘ment, and therefore perfect religion. 

Did not our Lord have tbis very ideal in 





mind when, making the Father Himself the 
living example, He said, “‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect?” God’s character is 
the most absolute example of pure right- 
eousness, without ulterior motive of any 
kind. Above and beyond external rewards 
He is good for goodness’ sake alone; He is 
true for the pure and perfect love of truth. 
And Christ exhorts us to be like God — 
tells us that we may be like Him if we will. 
It is not an ideal in the clouds — or, if it be 
in the clouds, faith gives us wings to mount 
to it. The world ought to be full of Chris- 
tian men and women whose lives should be 
so absolutely sincere that no breath of sus- 
picion could attach to any word or deed. 
There ought not to be one single church 
member who would not do all the good he 
does now, and more, if there were no 
tongues to sound his praise, no offices and 
honors to reward his Obristian activity, no 
future life to crown him with eternal, mer- 
ited joy. 

This is the beautiful ideal of piety which 
Ohrist sets before us, and which He be- 
seeches us to strive for. Nothing else, 
nothing less, is of any vital, permanent 
value. Honors and rewards fail and fall 
away; but the eternal joy of loving and 
serving truth for truth’s sake is the herit- 
age of the Christian idealist. 








THE APPEAL OF ARBITRATION. 


PROMINENT religious writer of our 
day emphasizes the fact that 4 con- 
spicuous difference between Ohristendom 
and heathendom is the immense superior- 
ity of the former in armies and navies and 
all manner of implements for killing peo- 
ple. The weakest of Ohristian nations has 
ships and guns enough to annihilate the 
combined military forces of the whole 
heathen world, excepting only China and 
Japan. Such a state of matters is, to put it 
mildly, a curious commentary on the atten- 
tion paid by the professed followers of the 
Prince of Peace to His explicit deciaration 
that He had come not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. Yet, far away as 
the age of perfect peace seems to be, there 
are welcome indications of its approach. 
Ever since the cross was erected upon Cal- 
vary the sentiment of Christendom con- 
cerning war has been slowly but surely 
changing. ‘ By His cross making peace,” 
isa prophecy most certainly to be fulfilled. 
The spirit of the Cross enters into quarrel- 
ing, self-tormenting lives as an irresistible 
power making for peace and breathing into 
whatever it touches the harmony of heaven. 
As it is with individual lives, so it must be 
with nations. The lifted Ohrist will draw 
all peoples unto Him, and under the sway 
of His mastery of love nation shall not rise 
up against nation, neither shall they draw 
the sword any more. 

The latest indication of the coming of the 
age of peace js the announcement made by 
Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords that 
negotiations are in progress which may re- 
sult in a treaty of arbitration between Eng- 
land and America. By wondrous ways does 
God work out His own ends. The Venezue- 
lan dispute, which loomed over two great 
nations like a thunder-cloud in the begin- 
ning of the year, will prove a blessing in 
disguise if it should lead to the setting up of 
a permanent tribunal of such a nature as to 
render war between the two Anglo-Saxon 
races forever impossible. At present both 
the English and the American governments 
are in principle favorable to the conclusion 
of an arbitration treaty; but Lord Salisbury 
desires to limit the range of the questions 
to which it is applied, and he is anxious to 
leave room for appeal against certain decis- 
ions of the arbitration court. Mr. Olney is 
strongly of opinion that these reservations 
tend to weaken arbitration and bring it into 
contempt. On the point in dispute Christian 
thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic will 
side with Mr. Olney rather than with Lord 
Salisbury. The English Premier has taken 
counsel with his fears, and displays a lack 
of that confidence in the better nature and 
judgment of humanity to which arbitration 
makes so large an appeal. It is earnestly 
heped that a consummation of the treaty 
shall be speedily reached. The war fever 
that has scarcely yet died down shows the 
infinite danger of delay. 

If England and America only agreed nev- 
er to fight, the happy influence of such a 
decision would not end with the two nations 
immediately interested. It would set an 
example other great powers would not be 
slow to follow. The heart of humanity is 
not so sadly astray as to be insensible to 
the thraldom and misery of militarism; and 
the outgrowing of so many forms of brutal- 
ity in the past strengthens the hope that the 
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final change which shall abolish war is nea, 
at hand. Let every Ohristian speed the 
coming day! Lips which pray “ Thy king- 
dom come! ” should be supported by hands 
that work for the fulfilling of the petition, 
Very significant was the conversation be. 
tween two old Scotemen about the evils of 
their time. “Oh, well,” sighed Sandy, 
“may God mend all!” “That's not 
enough,” retorted Donald, “‘ we must help 
Him to mend all.”” Lovers of God and their 
country both in England and the Uniteq 
States can at this particular crisis mend the 
evils of militarism and hasten the coming 
of the kingdom of peace by doing all that 
in their power lies to promote the proposed 
treaty of arbitration. So will they help to 
realize the city of God on earth — the city 
of grace, rest and harmony — and so God's 
will shall be done on earth even as it is done 
in heaven. 








Fire at East Greenwich Academy. 


HE main boarding hall of East Greenwich 
Academy was totally destroyed by fire in 
the early morning of last Tuesday, the 11th 
inst. The fire started about 12.30 o’clock, 
Those who first saw the flames say that they had 
broken out at the centre of the building in the 
rear,and were crawling up the outside towards 
the roof. The building has been for many years 
lighted with electricity, and the transformer 
was attached to the building, and the main wire 
entered, at the centre, in the rear, just where the 
flames first appeared, leading to the conclusion 
that the fire originated from the electric current, 
The building was erected just fifty years ago, 
and contained, in addition to the dormitories, a 
dining-room, kitchen, boilers for heating the 
entire plant, parlors, store-rooms, laundry, and 
the room of the ladies’ Literary Society. It was 
about 80 by 40 feet, with two ells of considerable 
size,and was five stories in height above the 
basement. For the first time in twenty-five 
years or more the boarding hall was closed for 
the summer vacation, and there has been no fire 
in it for many weeks. Dr. Blakeslee, the prin- 
cipal, resided immediately opposite the build- 
ing. His family were all away, and he had 
returned on Monday evening at 7 o’clock, and 
was the sole occupant of his residence that 
night. Workmen had been for some days 
attending to repairs in the boarding hal! in 
working bours. The building and contents 
were insured for $8,800. Very little indeed of 
the furniture was saved. Several of the faculty 
lost nearly everything they possessed in the line 
of wardrobes, libraries, etc., while several of the 
students who were to return in the fall had left 
the furnishings for their rooms and other prop- 
erty. “6 
On the following day printed notices were 
sent to all the expected patrons that the schoo! 
would open as usual, and that provision would 
be made for rooming and boarding such as 
might come. On Wednesday a joint meeting of 
the board of directors and members of the cor- 
poration, acting upon the advice of a competent 
architect, unanimously decided to provide a 
dining-room, kitchen, furnace-room, bath and 
toilet rooms in the basement of the central 
brick Academy Building. To give ample time 
for this, they postponed the opening of the fall 
term from Sept. 8 to Sept. 15. The new dining- 
room will be of sufficient capacity to seat the 
faculty and ali students of the two new dor- 
mitories, which, it is hoped, may soon be erected 
one on each side of the Academy Building. The 
dining-room will be teu feet high, dry, light 
and airy, and will be far superior to the old one 
The culinary department will be fitted up with 
most modern appliances. More than thirty 
students can be given rooms in the other build- 
ings on the Academy premises, and for the rest 
of the boarders rooms near at hand will be 
hired in private houses. In most cases teachers 
will reside with the pupils in these homes, and 
thus they will have, as heretofore, the care and 
oversight of the faculty. On Wednesday, the 
19th inst., there will be another meeting of the 
corporation and board of directors to further 
consider the question of the erection of a new 
dormitory which, it is hoped, can be provided 
by the opening of the next schoo! year in Sept., 
97, if not before. The emergency committee 
who will have in hand the preparation of the new 
dining-room, etc., are: Robert Ff. Raymond, 
Esq., of New Bedford; Prof. Alonzo Williams, 
ot Brown University, an alumnus of the school; 
J. A. Latham, of Providence; and Dr. Blakeslee, 
principal. 








Personals. 





— Rev. Dr. H. ©. Stuntz, lately of India, bas 
been appointed pastor of First Church, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

— Rev. J. E. Scott, Ph. D., of the Northwest 
India Conference, sailed from New York jast 
week on his return to India. 

— August 2.was observed by the churches of 
Sioux City, lowa, in memory of the temperance 
martyr, Rev. Geo. C. Haddock, who was mur 
dered there ten years ago. 

— Rev. 8. F. Kerfoot, a graduate of Drew 
Theological Seminary, becomes professor of 
practical theology in the Divinity School of 
Hamline University, Minneapolis. 

— Rev. E. H. Richards, of East Africa Mission, 
has translated the New Testament into the 
Tonga language, and the American Bible 80- 
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ciety, at the request of Bishop Hartzell, will 
publish five hundred copies. 

— Rev. William H. Poole, LL. D.,a venerated 
member of the Detroit Conference, died at his 
residence in Detroit, August 7, aged 76 years. 

— Dr. Waller was presented at the close of his 
year of office as president of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference, with a chair modeled after 
Wesley’s chair in the house at City Road. 

— Nearly $10,000 have been raised toward a 
permanent memorial to Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, of Manchester, England, in connec- 
tion with the approaching celebration of his 
ministerial jubilee. 

— The immediate cause of the death of Dr. 
Leroy M. Vernon, noticed in last week’s issue, 
was typhoid fever, but this resulted from a com- 
bination of affections following upon a shock 
which he received in an accident while on a re- 
cent Western tour. 


— The sum of $18,500 has been raised toward 
thé semi-centennial fand in honor of Rev. Dr. 
Richard 8. Storrs, pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Brooklyn. It is hoped that the amount will be 
raised to $25,000 by Nov. 19, when the semi- 
centennial celebration will be held. 

— Rev. J. B. Lanckton, for many years senior 
member of the Genesee Conference, died recently 
at Bancroft, Mich., aged 90 years. He had no 
perceptible disease, but died of uld age. Until 
within six months of his death he was able to be 
about the streets and to attend morning service, 


— We regret to learn that Rev. Dr. ©, F. Allen, 
of the Maine Conference, is suffering from a 
stroke of paralysis, and that his condition at 
this writing is quite serious. He is at Portland, 
and all that anxious friends and the best med- 
ical skill can accomplish is being done for his 
recovery. 

— Among the writers of the day who stand 
foremost in the department of devotional litera- 
ture is Rev. J. R. Miller, D. U., of Philadelphia, 
He is a Presbyterian clergyman, and the editor 
of the Westminster Quarterly and other publi- 
cations issued by the denominational publica- 
tion bouse in Philadelphia. 


— In the Life of Dr. McCosh, the great presi- 
dent of Princeton College, special mention is 
made of his indebtedness to Dr. Chalmers. He 
says: ‘‘ Chalmers sent forth the great body of 
his students bent, when they became ministers, 
not merely on preaching the whole Gospel, but 
specially on visiting among the non-church- 
goers during the week.” 


— Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, professor of 
Greek in Cornell University, is elected to the 
presidency of Rochester University. Dr. 
Wheeler wae graduated from Brown University 
in 1875, and obtained his degree of Ph. D. from 
Heidelberg University. He at present holds the 
responsible position of director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Greece. 


— The author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” John 
Howard Payne, was buried in Tunis, Africa, 
whither he was sent as minister, but his remains 
were brought to America by W. W. Corcoran, 
and now repose in Oak Hill, Washington, D. ©, 
There is a monument to his memory also at 
Tunis, and a Protestant church is to be erected 
there called the ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home Church.” 


— The newly-formed Congregational Church 
on the west side of Central Park, New York, is 
so far matured that it has called Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson to take the pastoral charge, and he has 
accepted the invitation. A comfortable hall at 
the Boulevard and Highty-third Street has been 
taken as a temporary place of worship, and pub- 
lic services will be begun there about the first of 
October. 


—In the Methodist Episcopal Church at Wap- 
ping, Conn., Wednesday, Aug. 12, Prof. Everett 
H. Scott, of Mt. Hermon, Mass., and Miss 
Minnie B. Grant, of Wapping, were united in 
marriage by Rev. O. W. Scott, father of the 
groom. Mr. Scott is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, class of ’92,and is in charge of the 
English department at the boys’ school, Mt. 
Hermon. The bridal tour includes a trip to 
Monhegan Island, off the coast of Maine, and 
other points of interest in New England. 


— The Southwestern Christian Advocate makes 
the following important announcement in last 
week’s issue: — 

“Just before going to we learn that 
Rev. M. W. Dogan, A. B., A. M., a graduate of 
Rust University, and for several years a teacher 
in Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tenn., 
has been appointed president of Wiley Univer- 
sity, Marshall, Tex. Prof. Dogan comes'to us 
highly recommended and as having been con- 
nected with the work of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society for thirteen years. We learn that he is 
as men of the best work done by our schools 
at the South, and have every reason to hope for 
him a brilliant and successful administration.” 


— Rev. A. F. Herrick, who bas been in poor 
health for many months, now lies very low at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. A. D. Locke, in 
Waban. After many months’ illness, he was 
able to be carried to Mrs. Locke’s, a distance of 
three or four miles, for a few days’ visit. But 
immediately he was taken worse, and the phy- 
siclans give no hope of recovery. He is grateful 
for the kind interest shown by many friends; 
and, as he himself says, is proving for himself 
the truth of the religion which he has recom- 
mended to many a dying one. 

— Rev. Dr. R. Crawford Johnson, of Belfast, 
Ireland, writes under date of August 5: “ I had 
the great joy of meeting our mutual friend, Dr. 
Pickles, at the British Conference, and am de- 
lighted to be able to report that he made a 


charmed everybody by his chaste and classic 
eloquence, combined, as you know it is, with 
both simplicity and enthusiasm.” 

— As we go to press, announcement is received 
of the death of Mrs. Jane ©. Robinson, of 
Blandford, July 31, at the home of her brother, 
Mr. Horace Sessions, in Columbus,O. An ap- 
preciative sketch of the life of this excellent 
woman will appear next week. 

— Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., preached last Sunday 
morning at Tremont St. Church, and was list- 
ened to with great pleasure, especially by many 
old friends of this city,as he very forcefully 
presented “ Christ as a Living Power.” 

— Prot. Joseph Agar Beet, D. D., the distin- 
guished Wesleyan preacher, teacher and author, 
of whose visit to this country extended notice 
has been made in our columns, will preach next 
Sunday in this city, at Tremont St. in the morn- 
ing,and at First Church, Temple St., in the 
evening. 

— Mr, William EB, Hadley, of Melrose, died 
very suddenly of heart disease, Friday evening, 
Aug. 14. He has for more than forty years been 
closely identified with Boston Methodism, hav- 
ing been one of the famous band of young men 
in the days of Hanover Street's glory, when the 
old Cockerel Church was a mighty power in our 
city. For about twenty years he has beena 
member of the Maiden Centre Church. He was 
aman of unusually genial manner and very 
warm heart. He has been al! his business life in 
the retail shoe trade. He leaves a widow and 
two daughters. Mrs. Hadley isasister of Mrs. 
8. F. Upham. The funeral services took place 
Tuesday, Aug. 18. 

— Our Professor Sheldon publishes in the cur- 
rent number of the Methodist Review of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a notable 
article entitled ‘The Problem of Divine Fore- 
knowledge.” The editorial commendation of it 
in the preceding issve, \ hough emphatic, is not 
greater than deserved. ln the same Review for 
May-June Bishop Granbery, of the Oburch 
South, quite appreciatively reviews Dr. Mudge’s 
book on ‘‘ Growth in Holiness.” 








Brieflets. 


The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will hold their next semi-annual confer- 
ence in Christ Church, Pittsburg, Oct. 28. 


The Michigan Christian Advocate puts the 
gist of a whole volume of practical ethics (n less 
than a lineand a half in saying: “ It is better to 
be a remedy- finder than a fault-finder.” 


We present on the third page a sketch of 
Centenary Church, Charleston, 8. C., with ex- 
terior and interior views. This ie the largest 
colored church in our denomination, and pos- 
sesses a most interesting history. 


A Methodist pastor at Alma, Kansas, whose 
old home was in Virginia, will start with his 
family on an overland trip, camping out nights. 
They will be on the road sixty days, and expect 
to derive much pleasure and more good health 
from this old-new method of recreating. 


The Independent of last week observes: — 


“Is the Roman Catholic Church a Christian 
Church? Who can doubt it? Certainly the 
people of Sayville, L. 1., do not question it, 
where the corner-sione of a new Catholic church 
was laid last Sunday, and the pastors of the Con- 


——— Episcopal and Methodist churches 
S ted with their presence.’’ 


The temptations to lower one’s standard are 
constant and urgent; in other words, one is 
solicited continually to come down to the level 
of the world. He who does thus lower himself 
so as to curry favor with the multitude, has 
lost all true manliness. Let him stand on some 
height, no matter at what cost of pocket or pang 
of loneliness; let him utter a vigorous refusal to 
the pride of life and the lust of gain, come in 
whatever shape they may. 


We requested Dr. Pickles, during his visit in 
Liverpool, to interview Rev. John Watson 
(“Ian Maclaren”), in order to present this 
modern prophet and teacher to our readers. 
Dr. Pickles has complied, and his very interest- 
ing contribution will be found on page 4. 


It is in keeping with the good purposes of the 
Salvation Army that it is to introduce a new 
plan of work into the city of New York. It will 
send out ambulances at night in ce:tain dis- 
tricts of the city to pick up men who have im- 
bibed too freely. They will be taken to an Army 
Shelter where they can become sober. The 
branch of the Army which is to do this work is 
calied the ‘* League of Love.” 


The very excellent contribution first printed in 
this paper from the pen of Rev. O, W. Scott, en- 
titled, “A Bounding Prayer-meeting,” is 
brought out in tract form in a new and revised 
edition by Eaton & Mains. 


A subscriber to this paper loaned the issue 
of July 29 toashop hand to read the editorial 
entitled, “The Office of Coinage.” When the 
laboring man returned the paper he spoke es- 
pecially of the interest with which he had read 
the second article (‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus”’) in the 
series upon the “Main Sources of the Greek 
Text of the Revisers.”” That isa good illustra- 
tion of the eagerness with which the working- 





Splendid impression there. He spoke at one of 
the monster meetings in Hengler’s Circus, and 





man receives information upon these vita] ques- 
tions, Ministers will do well to remember this 





fact, and in well-prepared talks inform their 
people on these fundamental lines. Another of 
this important series will be found on our sec- 
ond page. 








The Christian Standard of Philadelphia, with 


its usual and practical good sense, says: — 


* Don’t get morbid. Morbidity sees yg 4 


thing in an exaggerated light. It consumes 
oes by a strange fire. It is like a wild irie 


that consumes everything before it, without 
fire, for when 


there is nothing more for that to qonstens, Se 
destructive course is arrested. But morbidity 
creates its own unreal fuel and glares and blazes 
through and over it.” 


The New York Observer remarks: “ A ques- 


tion likely to be frequently asked during the 
next few months is: How far may the pulpit go 
in the discussion of politics ? The question is 
both an important and a perplexing one. The 
pulpit must, if true to ite duty, be interested in 
the higher principles of political righteousness.” 
We intend to group, in our first September 
issue, the replies of distinguished ministers and 
laymen from all denominations, who have given 
their opinion in answer to the inquiry: ‘‘ What 
Part should the Minister of the Gospel Take in 
the Present very Unusual Presidential Cam- 
paign ?” 


The St. Louis Christian Advocate thus calls 


attention to some momentous facts: — 


* The growth of Methodism is one of the re- 


ligious phenomena of the . Counting the 
population of the country ai 65,000,000, nearly 
one in ten is a Methodist. The Methodists 


number one 1n six of all professing Christians in 
this country, and one in four of all Protestants. 
To be a Methodist means something “ 


Bishop Hartzell has received a donation of 


over 1,200 rare and valuable African curios, 
illustrative of the home life and social habits of 
the native Africans, There are also many other 
curios in the gift of rare interest, such as skins 
of antelopes, lions, leopards, hyenas, several hun- 
dred photographs, etc. This gift is from Rev. 
BH. H. Richards, superintendent of our Bast 
African Mission, who has given sixteen years to 
that tleld among the heathen. Bishop Hartzell 
wante these curios to go to those whose prayers 
for the conversion of the world, and whose 
special interest in Africa’s millions, lead them 
to help him in his mission work in the Dark 
Continent. How to get one or more of these 


African mementos can be learned by writing 
tora descriptive catalogue to Rey. BE. H, Rich- 


ards, Norwalk, Ohio. 


Ex-Gov. Luce, of Michigan, in speaking at 


Chautauqua the other day upon “ The Farmers’ 
Contributions to Society,” uttered this signifi- 
cant and well-deserved compliment: — 


“ The farmers contribute the highest qvconme 
moral character of any portion of our people. 
For four years I was governor of the common- 
wealth of Michigan, and once in every two or 
three weeks during the whole time I visited the 
Normal Reform Schoo!, where we have five or 


six hundred boys. I have talked to those boys 


a great many times,and I have asked all who 
came from farms, who were born and raised on 
the farme till they came there, to raise the right 
hands, I have asked this Le ge | and out of 
five hundred boys we never had Iteen. I do 
not say this to criticise people who do not live 
in the country. By nature we are all very much 
alike. But the farmer is right out in contact 
with honest mother nature. She teaches him 
lessons of fidelity and faithfulness and honesty. 
This is one thing you contribute very largely 
that you couldn’t figure in dollars and cents,” 


“So by my woes to be noarer,” wesing. We 
have not reached the true view of the Christian 
life if we have not apprehended the thought 
that we may get nearer God by everything that 
comes to us and by everything we do. Every 
step we take isa step nearer or further away. 
Every habit we indulge or confirm is a help ora 
hindrance. We may get nearer the Lord by the 
very tones we cultivate and the looks we allow 
to sweep over our features, and, of course, by 
the stories we tell, the papers we read, the 
things we handle, the people we associate with. 
It 1s a most precious thing to bave a close walk 
with Him who ‘is of all others worthiest to be 
called Friend. 


Rev. L. M. Hagood, D. D., an eminent repre- 
seritative of our colored constituency, has an 
able and convincing contribution in last week’s 
Western, in which he claims that the vote cast 
in the General Conference for Dr. Bowen was 
thoroughly sincere, and not merely compli- 
mentary. He said: — 

“Those who have all along declared the 
church would not elect a colored man a Bishop 
were not only frightened at that vote, but are 
now trying to explain it away by the word 
é complimentary.’ ust we say it ? —' approach- 
ing events cast their shadow before.’ To believe 
and teach that that vote was only compliment- 
ary, and complimentary only, is it not equiva- 
lent to charging the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with inconsistency, if not duplicity ?”’ 

And again: — 

‘* Why was not the colored candidate elected ? 
We answer, why were not the other white can- 
didates elected ? The General Conference de- 
cided to elect only two Bishops. The two elec' - 
ed were prominent ministers in the church be- 
fore colored delegates were admitted tothe Gen- 
eral Conference, and were, doubtiesr, personally 
known by every delegate in that General Con- 
ference.’ 

Our confidence in the sincerity of the vote for 
Dr. Bowen is so strong that we have no doubt 
that a colored man will be elected to the epis- 
copacy at the next session of the General Con- 
ference, The church, asa whole, believes that 
the hour has fully come when our Afro-Ameri- 
can membership should have a representative 
in the episcopal board. It is not only wise poli- 








cy 80 to do, but nothing else, and nothing less, 
will meet the demands of common fairness and 
justice in the case. 








Solution of the Labor Problem. 


URS is the age of new problems. Other 
ages have had their perplexing questions; 
no single age ever had so many as our own. The 
advance of knowledge has unsettled almost all 
systems of thought and lines of action. The 
revolution in the industrial world has been com- 
plete. Old methods are discredited; the adop- 
tion of new ones has become a necessity. The 
trouble has been to find an adequate solution of 
the grave problem confronting the labor world. 
The old has disappeared without revealing the 
new. Thus far the advantages have been in fa- 
vor of capital. 
That the labor problem will, in the end, find 
an adequate solution, no reasonable man ought 
to doubt. Nature seeks an equilibrium, and 
will, in due time, reduce the inequalities arising 
from re-adjustments of the industrial economy. 
That the true re-adjustment will be secured by 
the adoption of any man’s theory, we do not 
believe. The theorist is never a safe guide. 
However carefully he may examine the field, 
there are always obscure facts, indispensable to 
asolution of the difficulty, he fails to discover. 
These are brought out only by the careful exper- 
imenter, who did not see them beforehand, but 
found them, to his surprise, in the crucible, 
The theorist can, at best, furnish only a work- 
ing hypothesis,a method for feeling our way 
into obscure regions. His theory must be taken 
as suggestive, not asa conclusive settlement of 
the question under consideration. Our age 
abounds in theories of social and industrial im- 
provement and re-organization, many of which 
appear extremely well on paper, but no one of 
which has worked well in practice. The theory 
was built for an ideal world, not for our every - 
day life, and for that reason had defects that 
must be remedied in practice or the theory itself 
be abandoned. The colleges have settled with- 
out difficulty the currency and the tariff, but it 
needs hardly be said that theorizers, either in 
the colleges or in Congress, will not make the 
fiual solution. Practical men rather tian the- 
orizers will speak the final word. 

From the amount of writing on the labor 
problem we might suppose the solution to be 
near, especially as each man is confident he has 
settled some phase of the subject. But these 
writings will only endure as curious specula- 
tions. The scholars of a century hence will 
turn to them in old libraries only to find how 
far some of them were from what became the 
real solution, and how near some of them came 
to a solution but without grasping the real diffi- 
culty. The men who will solve the labor prob- 
lem are the practical men, many of whom are 
today experimenting on the matter in various 
lands, The experiments require wide verifica- 
tion. Some of them are rendered worthless for 
want of skill in the operator; others, because 
the experiment has taken a false direction, No 
reader can fail to notice how various are the at- 
tempts now being made to answer questions 
propounded from the labor field. The work 
will go on in this practical and tentative way 
until the solution at one point after another 
shall be reached. About the solution we may 
venture to say these two or three things: — 

The solution will be secured by practical rath- 
er than theoretical men. Men wiil feel their 
way to it rather than see it from afar. Those 
concerned with affairs and with soclety will 
stumble upon the truth, while men of the clois- 
ter or the professorial chair will be led astray 
by the coruscations of their own genius; they 
will gaze into the heavens, as into some ideal 
world, tor what must really be found in human 
form on our earth. 

The solution of the labor problem will be 
reached by degrees. This will especially be the 
case,as the problem iteelf is not simple, but a 
collection of various minor problems, the solu- 
tion of any one of which will prove an impor- 
tant stage in the reduction of the main one. At 
the same time these subordinate questions are 
so connected that the final adjustment must 
include the whole. The wage question is 
intimately related to that of employment, and 
these, in turn, are involved in that of supply. 
Viewed theoretically, they must be lumped; and 
it is most natural to think some plan must be 
found to cover the whole, while practically the 
problem will be attacked in detail. 

Again, the solution wili be found along ob- 
soure practical lines — that is, along lines to 
which public attention has not been much at- 
tracted. There are no doubt men today who 
have found those lines and have in reality solved 
the problem, but the glamour and glitter of tne 
theorists obscure their humbler but practical 
wisdom. When theory has done its utmost, and 
in vain, these hidden oracles will come forth 
and lead the new generation into the industrial 
land of promise. Men will then wonder why 
they did not get in before. They dwelt long in 
Kadesh and came only near enough to the land 
to see the giants. Now, as of old, the big spies 
are false seers; the little Caleb a backward gen- 
eration is not yet ready to follow. For the set- 
tlement of this, as of other questions, time is an 
indispensable element. In a revolution of 
thought and action such as we are passing 
through, mankind has to learn anew; and it re- 
quires time to acquire the mysteries of the new 
trade. Toour generation Providence has set a 

lesson. hole method of li as it 
woe, has hoon changes snd tha whpmnes tanto 
fs encouraging #hen we consider the spplica- 
tion necessary to solve the entire economic 
problem of the age. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IX. 
Sunday, August 30. 
2 Sam, 18: 24-33. 
(Read chapters 17 and 18.) 
Rev, W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N, 


ABSALOM’S DEATH. 
lL. Preliminary. 


l. Golden Text: The Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
cous : but the way of the ungedly shall perish. — Psa, 1: 6. 

% Date: About B. 0, 1023. 

S. Places: Mananaim, a fortified town east of the 
Jordan; the Woop oy Bruraim,a part of the great for- 
est of Gilead, east of the Jordan, and a day's distance 
from Mahanaim. 


4. © ction: Absalom’s rebellion; David’s retreat 
from Jerusalem; Absalom’s seizure of the city; the 
battle; the defeat and death of Absalom. 


6. Home Readings: Monday — Sam, 18:1-8. Tuesday 

—% Bam, 18: 9-17. Wednesday —2 Sam. 18: 19-33. Thursday 
—2S8am. 19: 9-15. Piday—Psalm 62. Saturday— Matt. 
15:1-9. Sunday — Prov. 4: 14-27. 


IL, Introductory. 

Three months have passed since David 
crossed the Jordan, and occupied as his 
headquarters the stronghold of Mahanaim. 
Around him had rallied the eastern tribes 
and powerful friends — among them, Shobi 
the Ammonite, Machir the son of Ammiel, 
and Barzillai, who had rendered substantial 
tokens of their support. Meantime Absa- 
lom had strengthened his revolt by causing 
himself to be formally anointed king at Je- 
rusalem, and, following Hushai’s counsel, 
had mustered the entire military strength 
of the kingdom for a decisive movement 
against David. Over this force he had 
placed in command his cousin Amasa. All 
things being ready, he crossed the Jordan 
and pitched his camp in Mount Gilead. 

The field of battle was the ‘‘ Wood of 
Ephraim.” David had intended to com- 
mand his forces in person, but yielded at 
last to the solicitations of his friends and 
remained at Mahanaim. Says Geikie: 
“+ The Light of Israel’ was too precious to 
be endangered, and once more, as in the 
old Philistine wars, the army insisted on his 
not going forth to battle. It they were 
beaten, said they, or if half of them fell, it 
would be of less moment than if bis life 
were lost; for as leader he was worth ten 
thousand men. He was, therefore, con- 
strained to remain within the walls with a 
body of reserve to succor the rest of the 
troops if necessary.” But as his army 
marched forth in three divisions, under 
Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, his deep fatherly 
affection revealed itself in the oft-repeated 
and pathetic caution, ‘‘ Deal gently for my 
sake with the young man, even with Ab- 
salom.” 

In the slaughter which followed, this cau- 
tion was sternly disregarded. The battle 
went against Absalom. Twenty thousand of 
his followers perished on the field. And as 
he himself tried to seek safety in flight, the 
mule on which he rode carried him beneath 
a terebinth tree in whose branches the long 
flowing hair which had been his pride be- 
came entangled. The luckless rider was left 

nded in mid air and became the speedy 
victim of Joab’s javelins. His lifeless body 
was flung into a pit, and buried deep under 
the stones cast upon it by the victorious 
host as a mark of execration. 

It remained to acquaint the king with the 
tidings of victory and the death of his son. 
Ahimaaz begged leave to perform this duty, 
but Joab detained him and despatched a 
Oushite runner in advance, to tell David 
what he hadseen. Ahimaaz was allowed to 
follow later, and by his superior fieet- 
ness and knowledge of the country he 
outstripped the Oushite. His peculiar gait 
was recognized by the watchman at Maha- 
naim, and reported to David, who felt sure 
that his favorite messenger would bring 
nothing but good tidings. But when he 
had offered his congratulations on the suc- 
cess of the battle, he had only an evasive 
reply to the anxious question concerning 
Absalom. The Cushite, when he arrived, 
was less considerate. With fatal signifi- 
cance he replied to David: ‘* The enemiesof 
my lord the king, and all that rise to do thee 
hurt, be as that young man!” Says Dr. 
William Smith: “‘ Then burst the floodgates 
of a father’s beart. No scene in all history 
appeals to deeper feelings, and none is re- 
lated in such simple and pathetic words as 

: ‘And the king was much moved, and 
went up tothe chamber over the gate and 
wept; and as he went, thus he said, O my 
son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 


my son, my son! ’” 











when the army went forth to battle. Now he 
sat waiting for tidings. “The wood of Eph- 
raim,” where the encounter took place, was 
within a day’s journey of Mahanaim, probably 
in some part of the forest of Gilead, and had de- 
rived ite name, it is supposed, from a defeat 
which was inflicted upon the Ephraimites at 
that place in the days of Jephthah (Judg. 12: 4). 
Between the two gates. — Like all fortified 
cities Mahanaim hed its outer and inner gate, 
with its court between, where, in times of peace, 
the people congregated, and the judges dis- 
pensed justice,and business of various kinds 
was transacted. Roof over the gate unto the 
wall. — The outer gate was generally protected 
by flanking or overhanging towers, easy of ac- 
cess from the court between the gates. These 
towers were equally available for warriors or 
watchmen. Behold a man running alone, — 
He was running, of course, towards the city, 
with news from the battle- field. 

Atthe gateways of walled cities special care was 
taken to increase the strength of the wall and the 
power of resistance, since the most formidable at- 
tacks of the enemy would probably be made there. The 
ordinary thickness of wall not being sufficient, it was 
here widened, or, more properly, doubled. Oonsider- 
able space was included between tbe outer and inner 
wall,and to each of these wails there was a gate. It 
was in the room thus made that “ David sat between the 
two gates " (Freeman), 


25-27. If he be alone, there is tidings. — 
He must have been either a courier or a fugitive, 
&@ messenger,with tidings, or the first of a defeat- 
ed army seeking safety in flight. His being alone 
was presumptive of his having been dispatched 
from headquarters with news for the king. 
Another man running. — It proved afterwards 
that this second runner had been outstripped by 
the first. Porter — the ‘‘ captain of the gate,” 
entrusted with the care of opening and closing 
it at fixed times, generally at sunrise and sunset. 
The running of Ahimaaz,— The watchman 
detected a certain peculiarity in the running of 
the foremost messenger, which showed him to 
be the son of Zadok the priest even before bis 
features could be seen. Says Hanna: “ There 
is a great deal of individuality in running, and 
practiced foot-runners are known and recog- 
nized at a distance by their gait,as Ahimaaz 
was.” Good man... good tidings. — Ahim- 
aaz had previously brought good tidings to Da- 
vid (15: 31, 34; 17: 14-17), and the king was 
nuturally hopeful when the watchman recog- 
nized the running of this favorite messenger. 

Speed was aheroic virtue in those simple times; 
swift-footed Achilles, and others of Homer's heroes; 
Asahel,“ light of foot as a wild roe” (2: 18), Saul and 
Jonathan (1: 23),and even Elijah the Tishbite (1 Kings 
18; 46), may be cited as examples (Cook). 


28,29. Ahimaaz called. — His voice outran 
his feet. All is well — more exactly, “‘ Peace.” 
Fell down to the earth — the prostration of 
homage or allegiance. Blessed be the Lord thy 
God —a devout ascription of praise to the in- 
visible but real Victor on the bloody field from 
which he brought tidings; but a studied con- 
cealment, also, of Absalom’s fate. Hath deltv- 
ered up —“ hath shut up.” David was thus 
officially informed that his enemies had suffered 
defeat. Is ...Absalom safe’? —the upper- 
most question in*David’s mind. He had bidden 
his generals “‘ deal gently ” with the youth. His 
heart was bound up in his boy, unworthy, rebell- 
fous as he was. Had he escaped the casualties 
of battle ? When Joab sent the king’s servant 
and me thy servant. — The Vulgate (probably 
more correctly) reads: ‘‘ When Joab, the king’s 
servant, sent me thy servant,” etc. Saw. . 
tumult... knew not what, etc. — prevarica- 
tion, more creditable to the speaker’s tenderness 
of heart than to his veracity. Ahimaaz had 
learned from Joab that Absalom was dead 
(verse 20), 


Fondly foolish old sire! He is not so much concerned 
about the issue of the war as about his wicked son, The 
excess of his fondness is seen in the word he uses, call: 
ing Absalom a youth, young man, boy. “ How is it with 
my boy?” “Is there peace tomy boy?” Verily, there 
was reason for Joab’s indignant words: “I perceive 
that if Absalom bad lived, and all we had died this day, 
then it had pleased thee well ” (see next chapter, verses 
5-7). But allowance must be made for David's anxiety 
about the spiritual condition of Absalom. If he lived, 
he might yet repent (Hanna). 


30,31. Turn aside and stand here. — David 
retained him near his person probably for an- 
other questioning in case he failed to hear def- 
initely concerning Absalom from the second 
runner, Cushi came — or, as the R. V. renders 
it, “the Cushite [Ethiopian] came.”” The Lord 
hath avenged thee, etc.— The Cushite is as 
pious as Ahimaayz in the terms which he uses to 
convey the tidings, and no less guarded, 


By a beautiful figure of speech the war between 
David and the rebels is viewed as a case at law, wherein 
God is the judge or arbiter. The victory of David's 
army is, then, the legal decision pronounced by Jeho- 
vah between the pleaders: “ The Lord hath judged thee 
out of the hand of thy enemies,” as the sentence lit- 
erally reads (Hanna). 


32. Is the young man Absalom safe? — 
From what followed we may judge with what 
eager, tremulous tones this question was put. 
The enemies . . . be as that young man is — 
not a direct reply, but none the less significant. 

The delicacy of Ahimaasz’s communication wag made up 
by the unmistakable plainness of Cushi'’s, He answers 
the question about Absalom indirectly, yet so as not 
only clearly to make known his death, but also to ex- 
press condemnation of his hostile attempt against his 
father and king. The Oushite refers to God's punitive 
justice in Absalom’s destruction — a fact that David in 
his heart-rending grief loses sight of (Lange). 


33. The king was much moved. — We catch 





but a faint shadow of the intensity of David’s 
sorrow even from this graphic and pathetic nar- 
' rative of it, It was something deeper than 





grief for his son’s death — it was the feeling of 
ite utter hopelessness, combined too with the 
consciousness that his own paternal misdeeds 
had had their share in this dreadful! catastrophe. 
Went up to the chamber, — Says Stanley: “ He 
rushed into the watchman’s chamber over the 
gate-way,and eight times over repeated the wail 
of grief for Absalom his son. It was the belief of 
the more merciful of the Jewish doctors that at 
each cry one of the seven gates of hell rolled 
back, and that with the eighth the lost spirit of 
Absalom was received into the place of para- 
dise.” Would God | had died for thee. — The 
very essence of self-sacrifice finds utteranze in 
this heart-breaking ejaculation of the stricken 
king; it was the same feeling which brought 
our Lord from the skies to die that we might 
not die. 


Many things indeed entered into that bitter cup 
which David was made to drink in the chamber over 
Mabanaim’s gate. There was the natural sorrow of a 
parent in the loss ofa child whom he had once loved 
most passionately, and whom he still yearned after 
theugh he had ceased to be worthy of his affection. 
There was also the hopelessness of this dreadful sepa- 
ration between himand his boy. When the infant of 
Bathsheba died, he could say, “I shall go to him,” but 
on this occasion there is no such comforting assurance. 
Absalom’s sun had gone down in thickest darkness; 
not one ray of hope remained to relieve the gloom of his 
father’s heart, and none but those who have been called 
to mourn fn similar circumstances can tell how bitter is 
a grief like that. But, worse than either of these in- 
gredients in this cup of anguish, would be, I think, the 
consciousness in David's heart that if he had himself 
been all he ought to have been, his son might not thus 
have perished. Was there n° connection between his 
Own great trespass and Absalom’s iniquity? If he had 
been less foolishly indulgent, Absalom might never 
have rebelled; nay, if he had been wiser, even after Ab- 
salom’s fratricidal guilt, probably he had not stung him 
into revolt (Tayior). 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Suspense is hard to bear. 

2. Hope whispers that the expected tidings 
will be good and not evil. 

8. Our friends spare us as long as they can; 
but the stroke crushes when it falls. 


4. “A heart. knoweth its own bitterness,” 
Our great griefs cannot be shared, 


5. “The sting of death is sin.” 


6. Our human affection, in its vicarious will- 
ingness to suffer in another’s stead, is but a dim 
shadow of the divine. 


7. How much unavailing grief in the future 
might we spare ourselves, if we would only live 
better in the present! 


V. Tustrative. 


1. The issue of the history, even as regards 
David, shows how sin brings suffering. Though 
his enemies are scattered and his throne re- 
stored, yet that deeply touching passage where 
with keenest anxiety he waits for news of the 
battle, and with overwhelming grief he laments 
his lost son, shows him still suffering the yet un- 
finished consequences of his great fall. How 
the bad example he had set his children muat 
have come home to him then! Wesin, and oursin 
may be pardoned, but by sinning we have, per- 
haps, set in motion a chain of cause and effect 
which may work mischief years after. ‘ Vouch- 
safe, O Lord, to keep us each day without sin” 
(Stock). 


2. That Absalom was dead, instantly eclipsed 
all other thoughts in the king’s mind. Hasten- 
ing to the chamber over the gate he gave him- 
self up to uncontrollable grief, lamenting that 
he had not died in his stead. The triumphal 
army had marched out under his smile; but his 
terrible grief threw such a cloud over their re- 
turn that they stole back into the fortress like 
men ashamed. Nor would he appear, until 
Joab, always faithful to him, pointed out the 
impolicy of thus dispiriting men who had vent- 
ured their lives for his cause, and the danger 
that, if he did not at once thank them publicly, 
they would disband themselves that night. 
Then, at last, he took his seat in the gate, and 
once more summoning the army from their 
tents, rewarded their enthusiasm by fitting words 
of praise as they marched proudly past (Geikie). 
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this way, 
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use Pearl- 
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somehow, when you're scrub- 
bing and cleaning. “An ab- 
surd idea?”’ Ofcourse. But 
when a person has cleaned 
house with Pearline year in 
and year out, and knows how 
much work it saves, and time, 
and rubbing, nothing seems 
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clean house without it. 
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cleaning easy. 
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Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD#FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small buach of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the ms of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by shire, ve of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, II1, 
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AGENTS. Millions in it—Campa'gn Book, Life of 
McKinley and all candidates. Nearly 600 

pages; 106 illustrations. Send 15c. for outfit — quick. 
BOPLE’s, 3943 Market, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Lives of MOKINLEY & HOBART 


L, their chosen biog- 
a <4 “10 7. aiasete| iMiustrated. 5B Price only 
$1.00. The besi and cheapes/, and outsells all others by 
tens of thousands, 60 per cent. to Agents and Freight 
Paid. §@~ Books now ready. Write for particulars and 
specimen engravings. Save time by sending 50 cents 
in stamps for an outfit atonce. Address, 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Musical Dictionary— 
woe 8. B. Sera Doficind Emil Liebling. Price, $1 0. 
Most complete work of its kind, at the price. 


Y Folks’ Musical History Club—By Geo. H. 
Rowe. A a instructive little book, in 
story form, Price, y 

i Songs—By C. C, Case and J, R. Murray, 
A magnificent collection of new and standard 
songs for Revivals, Prayer Meetings and Sabbath 
Be Schools, Price, 35 cts. 

~ Rules and Reasons for Correct Scale Fingering— 
By Ernst Held. A manual for teachers and stu- 
dents. Price, 25 

LatenorCurtte Ser Two fine series of 

ic Course or music books for use 
in elie Se hools. Complete descriptive circu- 
lars sent on application. 


Palmer's Class Method wi Teaching—by Li. R. 
Palmer. Price, $1.00. : , 


Our fees P atriotic Cantata, 30 cts. 

The Star of Light—A cantata for special occa- 
sions. 40 cts 

These are the cantatas finished by the la- 
mented Dr, Geo. F. Root, just prior to his death. 
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Be William Tayloe, 
- Bishop of Africa... . 
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Everyone should read this 
Wonderful Book. 
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It is the Story of .a Remarkable 
Life. Beautifully Illustrated with 
50 Original Drawings by Frank 
Beard. sss 
No Book now being sold by sub- 
scription has such Popularity, 
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and APPLY QUICKLY. 
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Send One Dollar for Outfit. If not 
perfectly satisfied return it and we 
will return your dollar, 
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We guarantee exclusive contro) of 
territory to each Agent. 
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Apply immediately to 


HUNT & EATON, 
150 5th Ave., New York City. 
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HERB YARROW. 


Everywhere the we ! 
Here and there - thinthe se 
oon and there t 
the brook the p y tern; 
We ko aed where ° 4. y is 
he dear wild roses burn; : 


Bet yy yarrow aaa 
Wanders on the common air. 


No one need — — for thee; 
Even now thy leat I see 

Peeping o’er my opened book, 
Throwing so fair a shadow down, 

So that I can but look, 

And, looking, find new wonder crown 
The bliss of uty which before 
Taught my spirit to adore. 


In thy bitter odors blent 

Health we find, not discontent; 

In ~ a tender grief 

For t love once drowned in Yarrow, 
Stream that never gave relief 

To the faithful ‘winsome marrow.” 
Bitter Yarrow! Fiowing Yarrow! 
Still lament thy winsome marrow! 


Emblem of our equal land 

Where men and women helptal stand, 
And love and labor, high and low; 

Type of the — Thou lovely plant! 
Teach the proud- how to know 
The sacred worth of nature’s grant, 

The strength of Lee oa and the sweet 
Humility of beauty’s feet. 


— Annie Fields. 











A STRAIGHT LOOK. 


Rev. Spencer 8, Sulliger. 


tage readers of ZIon’s H®#RALD have 
taken “Side Glances at the Pacific 
Northwest ’ with “ Argus,’”’ and “ Some 
After Glances”” with Dr. Wilding. Sup- 
pose we now take “ A Straight Look ? ” 

“The demand is not so much for preach- 
ers as it is for a few car-loads of people who 
will practice religion awhile so it will not 
become a lost art.”” An unwarranted re- 
flection on the many self-sacrificing, true 
Christian people of the Pacific Northwest. 
That we could be better and that the addi- 
tion of good people is needed, is true of 
this section as it is of all other parts of the 
globe. But that the practice of religion is 
so uncommon as to justify ‘* Argus ”’ in im- 
plying it was in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct, is a bit of sensational misrepresenta- 
tion. 

“ Eastern preachers . . . . must keep 
in mind that he who enters a Western 
Conference will find it difficult to get East 
again.” So? How about Banks, Bruner, 
Olarke, Colley, Gilbert, Maxwell, Moore 
(Samuel and E. J.), Rutledge, Whitaker, 
Wilding, etc., etc.? 

“* Manners — none. Oustoms — damna- 
ble.’ ” “ Argus ”’ thus quotes the British of- 
ficer and then writes: ‘“‘ While such a re- 
port could not, with propriety, be made 
about the Pacific Northwest, it is,’’ etc. Bat 
the quoting of the language, notwithstand- 
ing the modification that follows, leads the 
reader to believe that we are at least on the 
border-land of the condition described. If 
“ Argus ’’ only meant to say that “‘ exceed- 
ingly peculiar religious conditions exist in 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington,” why 
didn’t he so write and omit ‘“‘ Manners — 
none. Customs — damnable?” Strange 
that this country should grow and send East 
a great number of educated, polished, 
Christian people; for example, such as 
Chancellor Day, of Syracuse, Dr. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Stanley 
0. Royal, secretary of the Cincinnati Oon- 
ference. After his “suspended” expe- 
rience in Oregon and “‘ hunted ”’ experience 
in Washington it is gratifying to Dr. Banks 
and his many friends to learn that “later 
he went East and began to make a name for 
himself.” And here we have always be- 
lieved that Dr. Banks made a name for 
himself before he went East as well as after 
going. Vancouver, Boise and Battery 
Street seem to have counted for naught. 
How dull we folks are “ out west!” 

“Dr. Locke .... came among the bar- 
barians with fear and trembling.” Yes? 
Such “ barbarians,” for instance, as Stuart, 
Oaples, Staver, Gay, Keinath, Habighorst, 
ete. Did I hear that it war just a little bit 
of witticism ? Then it had better be labeled! 

I am sorry that “Argus” wrote “ Side 
Glances.” My t and love for him 
keeps my indignation within the bounds of 
“righteous indignation.” I do not believe 
he intended to traduce or misrepresent the 
Pacific Northwest, but in his zeal to write a 

“piquant, pungent paper’ (alliterations 
have troubled men as great as Dr. Wilding) 
he has so done. For culture, education 
and refinement the average Eastern con- 
§egation or community are not superior to 
those of the Pacific Northwest. In city, 
town and country are hundreds of gradu- 
ates from the best institutions of learning 
in the East. No. “Argus” is mistaken. 
and Dr. Wilding had better take one more 
“atter glance” before he writes “ in the 
main Iconcur.” I was Dr. Wilding’s vener- 
able (?) presiding elder and remember that 





it was not difficult for him to go Bast, but, 
to the contrary, he was sought after. “ A 
Straight Look” at the Pacific Northwest 
brings to view a country far in advance of 
many parte of the United States thrice its 
age; cities that are the peers of any of 
equal size in the land; a people who are 
intelligent, aggressive, progressive, inde- 
pendent. Perfect? No. But we are Meth- 
odist Episcopalians and are “ going on to 
perfection.” 

Chehalis, Wash. 








THE VALUE OF HERESY. 
Rev. D. Sherman, D. D. 


ERESY, of which so much has of late 
been heard, is a word of ill omen, a syn- 
onym for whatever is untruthful, perverse and 
satanic, In the Middle Ages and even to this 
hour with the Catholics and many Protestants it 
is the one unpardonable sin, sure to exclude a 
person from the kingdom of grace and glory. 
For lying, theft, adultery, drunkenness and 
even murder the fathers of the Inquisition made 
pardon possible, if not easy; but to think differ- 
ently from the church on speculative points 
about which no uninspired man can have abso- 
lute knowledge, deserved the prison and the 
stake. This mischievous view, which led the 
Catholic Church to the most terrible cruelties 
aud bloodshed, has exerted a wide and deleteri- 
ous influence upon many sections of Protestant- 
ism, inducing them to make the creed more 
conspicuous than the life. In this way ortho- 
doxy has not seldom covered a multitude of 
sins. The creed has stood for Christianity; the 
thinking with the majority has been substitut- 
ed for the good works enjoined in the Gospel. 
The speculations of the intellect have been ac- 
corded an importance due only to moral con- 
duct. 

Meantime for the heretic, the poor Tray of 
theology, at whom everybody has felt at liberty 
to cast a stone, 8 favorable word should be 
spoken. Foreven with a damaged reputation 
he has been serviceable to the truth; and the 
services rendered deserve recognition. The 
devil should have his due; and the heretic is the 
dare-devil who merits our gratitade as well as 
compassion. Little as we are apt to think, he 
has helped the good cause in more ways than 
can be enumerated in a paragraph. He has 
done what the orthodox believer has left un- 
done, and he has ventured where the orthodox 
would not go. The disagreeable work is his 
chosen task. Like the camel of the desert, he 
bears the spices and jewels of truth, without al- 
lowing himself to live off the store. 

The heretic is the sleepless sentinel on the 
shadowy confines of truth and error, ever ready 
to sound the alarm and draw attention to new 
movements in his locality. He provokes inves- 
tigation. Into the sides of somnolent orthodoxy, 
disposed to rest in current attainments and 
leave the best of the land in possession of the 
enemy, he thrusts his sharp goad. In his heat, 
no believer can be at ease; no one can consider 
anything settled; the oldest dogmas are recan- 
vassed and first principles are challenged. You 
are driven to render a reason for the hope that 
is in you. 

The heretic is a born pioneer, venturing into 
unfrequented regions of thought, often at no 
little sacrifice and self-denial. At home on the 
frontier, he is content to perform the drudgery 
of critical forest-clearipg and road-building in 
the wilderness, opening the way to mines and 
grain fields for the enrichment of the world, 
while subsisting himself on the husks of the 
prodigal. In an eminent sense, he liveth not 
unto himself. To his suggestions and criticism 
we are indebted for not a little of the real ad- 
vance in religious speculation. Theologians are 
prone to be content with the measure of truth 
attained and indeed to accept their narrow find- 
ings as the measure of the attainable, beyond 
which it is sacrilege to go. For this compla- 
cency of the theologian the heretic has no rever- 
ence. He rudely breaks over the lines and draws 
attention to the unoccupied leagues of good 
territory beyond. The early disciples knew 
comparatively little of the Gospel they preached. 
They held the leading facts about the great 
redemption; but how much was included in 
those facte they did not know. It was the her- 
etic who drove them to dig deeper and to unfold 
further the scroll of truth. Nearly all patristic 
literature is apologetic. How little snould we 
have of Athanasius, Clement, Origen, or Au- 
gustine, save for the caustic criticisms of the 
heretic! Under his spur, Athanasius was led to 
define more carefully the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and Augustine to construct that impregnable 
defence of the Gospel, “‘ The Uity of God.” 

The Middle Age was a dead sea. The atmos- 
phere was poisonous. The bitter waters were 
stirred only by the breezes raised by those 
accounted enemies of the trath. The leaders 
were profoundly satisfied with truth attained 
and were so unwise as to assume that they had 
the sum of it, They began to prate of infallibil- 
ity. Too short-sighted to see afar off, they 
would have it that the world was bounded by 
the horizon of their vision, and that any man 
who pretended to longer sight was worthy to te 
imprisoned or burned. The men they burned 





were real leaders. To them we look back as to 
lights in dark places. The reputed heretics — 
Savonarola, Huss, Wycliffe, Luther —are the 
glory of the earlier ages. The revolt against 
medisvalism was the hope of the world, was life 
from the dead. Beside the new life and thought 
brought in by the Protestant revolution, how 
poor the rites and ceremonies, the moribund 
system of the Middie Ages! The reformers 
emancipated the human mind and stirred it to 
new activity. The modern world is better than 
the mediwval, because it has banished the bigots 
and put those once accounted heretics in the 
lead. 

The heretic is a destructive critic. In his 
heated alembic he burns away the dross from 
the pure doctrine. The weak places in our 
statements and defences of the truth are pointed 
out. He obliges us to go below to examine the 
basal truths, to test the unsound arguments and 
to yield untenable positions. In the course of 
ages much has been built into the Gospel scheme 
which is not of it and which will never bear the 
scrutiny of close and careful examination. To 
distinguish between the true and false and to 
separate the precious from the vile is a merito- 
rious work for which all lovers of the truth 
should be grateful. The enemy who does it is 
to be accounted a friend. He does what our 
friends seldom have the courage to attempt — 
he exposes faults and errors which stand in the 
way of a full appreciation of the truth. The true 
gold is revealed as the dross falls away. 

The heretic is sure to revive our interest in the 
Bible. As the point of critical attack, the Book 
becomes the centre of thought and investiga- 
tion, The attack provokes defence. Much of 
the interest felt in the Bible during the past 
forty years has been awakened by the attacks of 
unbelief in the guise of science. It has led toa 
re-study from a new standpoint; and, instead of 


lessening our reverence, has given us a wider }, 


knowledge and fuller appreciation of the unique 
Book, The enemy has led us to the true source 
and repository of divine truth, Instead of ob- 
literating he has revealed the mine rich in pre- 
cious meta). Until the attack, the believer did 
not realize his immeasurable wealth or the im- 
pregnability of the defences about the truth. 
The best evidence of strength in a military work 
is found in its persistencs against the attacks of 
theenemy. The test is practical and sure, The 
Bible has endured the test. For ages bas it 
been under a cross fire from different camps of 
the enemy, without once giving signs of weak- 
ness. The yielding of the outworks, the human 
structures about the truth, reveals even more 
clearly the beauty and impregnable strength of 
the citadel. The old Bible remains when the 
theories and traditions about it are cut away. 
The theories and traditions are not sacred; as 
the work of human thought and ingenuity they 
are perishable. Whatever fails to endure the 
test, let it pass away. The wood, hay and 
stubble, liable to be burned, is the weakness 
rather than the strength of the system, In this 
department of service, the heretic, however un- 
designedly, has done yeoman’s service. By fill- 
ing the muddy pools of tradition he has obliged 
the believer to go down to the deeper wells of 
truth. 

The heretic has done another service, He has 
helped us to emphasize the cardinal doctrines of 
the Bible. At first, the teachings of Obrist 
were held, as we may say, en bloc, They were 
gathered in a bundle, without a study of the rel- 
ative value of each. The attack of the enemy, 
often indiscriminate, obliges us to make a more 
careful examination into the items of which our 
faith is made up. Some articles fall into sub- 
ordinate positions while others come into com- 
manding conspicuity. In this way we come 
better to know both God and man, theology and 
anthropology. The Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
divine and human nature of Christ, the Atone- 
ment, the nature, origin and penalty of sin with 
the means of deliverance from it, receive em- 
phasis. 

The heretical teacher often draws attention to 
stray truths, the side doctrines, the less notable 
features of the Gospel, which, though holding a 
secondary place in the scheme, have a certain 
importance to insure completeness and har- 
mony. They supplement the larger truths, and, 
as such aids, need to be kept in mind. 

Such are some of the r why we sh 
think kindly of men who drive beyond the 
beaten path and dare to think independently. 
They may be bad men. Bad men may have 
truths to tell. The world is prone to judge 
those bad men who venture to pass ite bounds 
of thought; but in not a few instances time has 
shown them to have been prophets with a deep- 





er insight and broader vision than the majority, 
and for that weason capable of conducting the 
world on to broader and richer fields of truth. 
Instead of being evil spirits to be exorcised, 
they may be angels unaware for whom we 
should kill the fatted calif and with whom we 
should sit down to hear messages from God. 
How well had it been for the world, had it 
lstened to the heretics instead of the popes end 
high priests! 

Even if ill disposed the heretic cannot harm 
thetruth. The pismire lives in the dead wood. 
The live branch is proof against his attack. 
Ingersoll cannot harm the Gospel. Let him 
rave. The Bible tells of just such men, “ raging 
waves, foaming out their own shame; wander- 
ing stare to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness.” An offended man attempted to kill 
the fruit trees of his neighbor by pouring scald- 
ing water over the roots. Witbout harm to the 
trees, the warm irrigation made a better fruit 
crop by killing the grubs and insects in the soil. 
The criticism of unfaith cannot harm the tree 
of Christian knowledge; much less can friendly 
investigation. From the critics, within or with- 
out, Christianity has nothing to fear. They 
may cut away the dry branches; they may de- 
stroy the insects which infest the garden of the 
Lord; they may try their skill on each other; 
but after the most formidable attempts, the 
granite of the Gospel will remain firm as the 
hills and immovable as the pillars of heaven. 


Brookline, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK, (\ free our complete iil 
ustrated book, prepar- 

ed at great expense, 

How to “How to Disinfect,” 
giving rules in cases 

Di bf f t, of infectious diseases, 
isin ec and also in eve ryday 
life, The care of sinks, 

sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber the intelligent 
Sent use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 
“ fense against one half 
free. our sickness, Send 

your address to-day. 

ee “Sanitas” Co. L4., 636 West 55th St., N. ¥. 
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2 forms of Throat and Lung Troubles, It 4 
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thirty years and the continued and in- 
pa demand proves its value and 
popularity 
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Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 
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{ e miraculous cures it has effected. 
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NICKERBOCKE 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
and Suspender vom! 
ais adjusted. Worn with 
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a 2 CURED with Vegeta- 
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number have been converted and several back- 
sliders reclaimed. Two promising young men 


The Gonfereuces. 








have been licensed to preach. There is no doubt 
but this charge is being st thened under the 
New England Conference. | sernest and thorough work of the pastor, Rev, 


South District. Houlton. — A good interest is manifest here. 


Worcester. — Were a friend to seek many of Lesme nde ay wend me over peeve, tae 
ont peers nom, be. werkt Int 4 commas ihembers hopetul. Rev. F. H. White, the pastor, 

mo 
whieh comes pretty near being Worwester’s | 1# holding the people and is prospering. 
watering-place, not alone for the Methodists, | Hodgdon and Linneus. — Quarterly meeting 
but for good people ot other and of nodenomina- | day we baptized 9 persons. A good spirit pre- 
tions who like a quiet place, with good air, good | yails. Rev. HE. V. Allen, the pastor, enjoys his 
society, and all the comforts of home. Many & | work, his new wife, and new — 
mother and children a stopping, at the av , — The. pastor, ev. 
wee ee at = Jaey the refreshing coolness ot | C. H. Raupach, has already endeared himself to 
the woods and water. so far from there being | the people, and the work goes well. 
any abatement of interest in the camp, it 4 Kin nm and Prentiss. — Rev. J. W. Hatch 

to be increasing. When the week of | i, making this charge bud and blossom like the 

meeting comes, there will bea large attendance | rose. several were baptized at the last quarter- 
already there, ly meeting. 

Grace, — Last Sunday’s experiment of a serv- Limestone. — This charge requires grit and 
fee by the Christian Volunteers was quite suc- | pane Rev. M. 8. Hill ed with both 
cessful, and next Sunday the Salvation Army, wt tex A pile lt, endowed w: 4 


ill have the time and place. 
ae ee 2 - Monticello and Littleton. — An excellent spirit 


ite a change from thie surpliced choir boys to 
Salvationists! and lots of courage. Improvements will soon be 
the Ni gl -dehomaig made on the parsonage. Pie. F. H. Osgood, the 


Webster Square has recently lost @ most valu- | pastor, is very popular. 


a man in the person of Harry W. 
Howks, who has been called to his long home, Moro and Smyrna, — Good courage here, The 
Active in Sunday-school and Y. M. ©. A. work, | pastor’s salary is advanced. We expect to see 
he will long be missed. great monite this year. Rev. Geo. J. Palmer is 
Swedish. — Rev. Nils Hagle bas just returnea | ‘#vored with a new boy. 
trom Orange, where he has st a Methodist Patten. — Everything here goes on as usual. 
mission, using as a nucleus some of his own | A fine new organ from Epworth Co, has been 
Thomas St. people recently removed thither. I | placed in the auditorium and paid for, The 
never mention these ple without thankful- | nastor, Rev. A. E. Luce, looks hopefully to the 
ness that they are with us, and that Methodism | future, 
has so good a foundation among them. 


Howland and Mont T 








Sherman, — The new young tor, Rev. A. E. 
Quis. McMahon, has captured the yoween sty and the 
year prom much, 


Last District. 
Washburn, — The church, now nearly com- 
Ipswich. — At the August communion 4 were leted, will be dedicated some time in Septem- 
baptized, 3 taken on probation, and 4 taken into For probebiy, Rev. E.O. Smith is prosecuting 
full connestion. This church makes a debt- | the work and is much beloved by the le. 
ing gift to missions of §50. The Epworth a B. 
League takes charge of the mid-week meeting 
during the pastor’s vacation. 








Vermont Conference. 


Montpelier District. 


Athens and Oambridgeport.— Rev. J OC. Will- 
Providence District. faensee, Cie pastor, bes oon week » the Cele 
pat = oma Conference. He left about Aug 1. Vv. 
eee nem a eran day’ at this church, | ¥..D. Goodrich wil supply the charge titi a per- 
welve persons were received in full connection | ™&nent pastor is appointed. 
and Zon probation. Among those received in | Northfield. — One of the fathers in the Conter- 
full were two sons, a father and ueeeee, — ence, Kev. W. J. Kidder, after months ot sut- 
of the same family. Pastor Rich also baptized | fering, passed to the rewurd of the faithful, 
3 the same day. Ang. a — Ray ——, we 
Paul's, — mgregations cheer and nesday - Quite a large delegation 
oe Pastor ies eine and his people during | of the brethren in the Uonference was present. 
the summer months. Many churches in the The services were held at the church and were 
south part of the city are closed during August, | 12 charge of the presiding elder, Rev. L. L. 
and hungry souls flock to St. Paul’s, which is Beeman. The following brethren took part in 
open an aitending strictly to business all the ope eorvienn:, o Fis — rp ~ Spring- 
time. Mr. McIntire is abundant in labors. He ~~ See an herburne, of Barre, Rev. 
accompanied Presiding Hider Everett’s  Gos- | *- * r. of Plainfield, Rev. J. O, Sher- 
ee de eae. ecercir nerricas, | the. Coogregatignal Obufeh fa Northseld, Hev. 
and has he!ped in y other open-air ices, Note eld, . 


L. H. BL of Waterbury, Rev. C. P. Taplin, of 
Pheniz, — Rev. C, H. Smith, recently trans- | Essex, Rev. A. Hitchcock, of Northfield, and 


ferred from Yankton,South Dakota,commenced | the pastor, Rev. L. P. Tucker. Mr. Kidder’s 
his labors at khenix, Sunday, August 9. The | ministerial life covers a period of more than 
local resay t his first sermon ‘ made @ | sixty-five years. He has been a member of the 
decidedly favorable im fon.”’ The parson- | Vermont Conference from its organization in 
age is being renovated and improved so as to | 1844. He served one term as presiding elder, 
make it comfortable and pleasant for the new | and has held many of the important appoint- 
pastor. ssonte i. the  y - | Pay «hy ery ae te 
ear O age. In eath another 
eae Loos yone ag be A — Le ot bers of | link which joins the nt with the ever-reced- 
the Mathewson St. Church, Providence, held in ge yA b+ py ot a ad Banete She 
Trinity Church, Cottage City. The idea of such A 8g B : 
t elk ted with ie Pardon M. Stone ~ ng away. By a singular coincidence the 
a meeting or & ~~ ted b Amat consisting y of a former Vermont minister, Rev. John 
who was @ A Telbo Db. gape Perrin, late of Lebanon, N. H., a lite-long friend 
of Rev. M. - ae Dr. Talbot was | 0! Mr. Kidder, was brought to Northfield for 
Eli rr an = An KH. ; Foster and | DUrial. These aged brethren were buried in 
memes @ ee ’ aw ‘After cake | COMtiguous lots. Revs. H. A. Spencer, L. P. 
rt were ea onored ana chet» hes | Lucker, and L. L. Beeman officiated, each taking 
and Se Seboe puke” Hartrell and |e same part in both services. ‘Revs. A. L. 
bw —_ mn with music.’ The adair was coors, 3. A. Sherburne, J. O. Sherburne, and 
informal and sociable, and thoroughly enjoyed L. — _ lowered both bodies to their last 
by the large number of present and former | Te*\ing-places. The combined age of these 
a 


brethren was 180 years, and th bined min- 
thewson St. members present. NEMO, isterial life was 183 yeas. 6 com min 


Thetford Oentre.— Aug. 2, Rev. T. P. Frost, 
D. D., preached at the Centre Church. This was 
Dr. Frout’s first charge. He stated that it was 
twenty-one years to a day since he hed his 
firat sermon there, ‘ The Fray -y pee an 

. Dr. C. F, Allen was taken ill Sabbath qasas Tom Kev. 43: 1, which was 
night re ast 2, and during the week following | ¢mjoyed by all, especially by his many old-time 
po bye Fs about the house, and we are not in- | friends. The pastor, Rev. W. H. White, has been 
formed of any change since. He has preached | 0D & short vacation trip to Boston and the 
trequently, serving at Pine Street the day pre- | *hore. 
ceding his 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


pleasant and in- 








Maine Conference. 
Portiand District. 





ng hi a, p.. = ee one ene | Brownsville. — Ina private letter to the writer 
family in their continued sorrow have the sym- | the pesto SS ee. Seem 
pathy of a large circle of friends. The residence Brownsville is booming; congregations have 
PrDe. Allen is 661 Cumberland Street. yoy ref ges ten, social meetings number from 


60 to 1 and the worth ue is doing 
Quite a number of the hers of Portland | finely.” A good spirit prevails on the charge, 
District have been at Richmand Camp-meeting, | anc the pastor is much loved. 


among them Messrs. Jones, Bean, Lewis, Chap- | pandoiph.— The pastor, Rev. F. K. Graves, is 
. . BF. K. 5 
Tiny’ ‘enjoyed the instrastion ot’ Dr. Dantel | Pending several weeks at Highgate Springs. 
Corinth Corners.— In 1796 Nicholas Snethen 
was appointed to the Vershire circuit in Ver- 
mont. This was the first Methodist preachin| 
in eastern Vermont. The first church was bui 
in the edge of Vershire, within sight of the 
u 


Reports of Missionary collections continue to 
come to hand. P. 








present church at Corinth Corners. The old 

East Maine Conference. church was torn down subsequently, and the 

: S available material was put into the po hes now 

Bangor District. srandics, wn Cocina eenens. Shee chemn is 
m church of Vermon - 

Alton, and West Oldtown. — A good, | ism.” It is to celebrate the centennial 


proposed 
* a ia yp anding the of the existence of the church some time in 
Lord.’ Rev. 8. M. Small and wite are in labors | October. 
and are much beloved by the peo- Windsor, — Five were recently added to the 
em letter and 2 from probation. 
Three were received on probation. 


Brownville and en — red pastes, Bev. 
Pierce, been away fora weeks for 
oe needed rest. A Sab- 


tech oe ag hia abeence con 
vinced us that whe Gork is well here, 


Brookline.— Two years ago the old Union 
church in Brookline was purchased. Very gen- 
eral repairs have been made on the edifice since 
then. It was newly shingled, ciapboarded, and 

ted; new windows were put in; the interior 
was sheathed with Southern pine. ‘It is seated 
with chairs instead of 8. An organ has 
Rome panepesed and put in by the ladies. While 
the church is not an elaborate affair, yet it is a 


— pleasant little country church. The dedi- 
cation took place, July 19. va ees elder, 


LL. reached 
mon and dedicated the church, 


ry ser- 


Nations Cannot Make Values by Law. 


HEN half an ounce Of ‘silver can be of as 

much service to human life as an ounce 
of silver, and the same is true of a piece of en- 
graved paper, then the government of the Unit- 
ed States may declare it to be so. Till that time, 
for the government of the United States to make 
such declaration is to say what is simply untrue. 
The declaration may be made in a law of Con- 
gress and the people may acquiesce; or, if the 
government has bayonets enough, the people 
may be compelled to give a dollar’s worth of 
work for fifty per cent. of silver or for a worth- 
less piece of paper, until the law of the gravita- 
tion of values avenges the people upon the gov- 
ernment, as it will, and everything finally lands 
in economical ruin. Fifty per cent. of silver ur 
& piece of paper may be appointed to represent a 
dollar’s worth of value, but the difference be- 
tween the representative value and the repre- 
sented value must be a draft on the nation’s re- 
served wealth, and will have some time to be 
paid out of it, or it will cease to be representa- 
tive. At length, when the draft has been grow- 
ing in amount long enough, and the mortgage 
it constitutes on the universal whole is so large 
asto make the universal whole bankrupt, the 
nations will gather themselves together at the 
reckoning: ‘ Standing afar off for fear of the 
burping, saying, ‘ Alas! alas! that great city, 
Babylon; for in one hour is thy judgment 
come!’’’ National legislatures or nations can- 





— 





the heart and limits earthly desires and social) 
ambitions there will be the unsatisfied longing 
for other and larger gratifications.— Presbyte- 
rian. 








Velveteen binding is now the accepted dress 
skirt binding. The famous 8. H. & M. velveteen 
binding can be purchased with a row of feath- 
erbone combined with it, all made together and 
ready tosew on, thus affording a perfect bind- 
ing and extender at the same time. Dress mak- 
ers recommend a row of featherbone on 
the bottom of the dress skirt and with the 
8. H. & M. and featherbone combined, it is so 
easy to finish the gown. A great mistake is to 
buy velveteen by the yard and cut it up into 
strips for skirt binding. It is not every vel- 
veteen that is suited for skirt binding. (t needs 
a certain length of pile and strength of back, 
The 8. H. & M. people were a long time securing 
a velveteen that could be depended upon for 
uniform excellence in these respects, and when 
they found it they took the whole output of the 
velveteen, and thus their binding can always be 
depended upon. It is strong, neatly joined, and 
comes iu every conceivable color, with or with- 
out the featherbone addition. 








Beautiful Nova Scotia. 


URING the past two orthree years many 
of the good people of the city of Troy, 
N. Y., in which I reside, have become vonsider- 


not make values by law any more than they can 
change a stone into bread by law. They can 
only declare values by law;and nations can 
only declare values legitimately when values 
actually exist. — Our Church Life. 


ably exercised in their minds as to the advisa- 
bility of a change from the ordinary routine in 
regard to methods of avoiding the intense heat 
of our city during the summer months. We 
had “ done” about all of the watering- places 
along the seaboard of our own country, and had 
no especial desire to go over that ground again. 
Many of them have grown to such an extent 
that they ure but little different from the noisy, 
whirling bustle of the city; and besides we had 
quaintance, who wished that she bad | an intense longing for that ever-blessed variety 
more money at her command, though she had | which is the spice of this road over which the 
everything about her calculated to make her | seeker for rest and happiness passes but once, 
contented and happy. Her handsome home was | It was while we were in this frame of mind, and 
finely finished. Several servants waited upon | gradually becoming more alarmed as the hot 
her bidding. She drove a fine team of horses. | weather approached and no prospect of our 
The grounds about her dwelling were beautiful longing being satisfied, that I accidentally came 
and extensive. Her husband had a lucrative | across a copy of the Yarmouth Steamship Com- 
business, and supplied her wants bountifully. | pany’s folder issued for the present year. I 
Her children were well educated, happy, healthy | don’t know exactly why it was, but the little 
and affectionate. She herself was attractive and pamphlet caught my eye and chained my fancy 
agreeable, but ambitious, Others with whom | from the very first. I hastily summoned a 
she mingled could put on more style, excel her | council of my friends and laid the matter before 
in display, roll in greater luxuries,and gratify | them. Now just let me take poetical or female 
more extravagant tastes. Once she no doubt | license right here and inform the public that 
thought that if she ever reached her present | this council consisted of four ladies and two 
prosperity she would be more than satisfied, but | gentlemen. I succeeded in impressing my lady 
she found that her desires grew with her increas- | friends with some of my enthusiasm regarding 
ing resources, and that in the wealthier circles | a visit to Nova Scotia, but the gentlemen were 
in which she moved more was required to keep | disposed to be cynical, skeptical, and also made 
Up appearances, to travel extensively and to | a feeble attempt to impress us with a little of 
entertain handsomely. She is only one of mul- | that male superiority which their grandfathers 
titudes who find that with growing riches come | were deluded into the belief that they actually 
larger demands, and that in the effort to gratity | possessed. They kindly hinted at Labrador or 
them the purse will not stretch far enough. | Greenland as a substitute for Nova Scotia. This 
Theu rises the wish for a still larger income for | was throwing ice water upon our proposed trip 
the things coveted. Contentment comes not | with a vengeance, but we persevered and carried 
with increasing abundance, Unless grace enters | our point, as sensible women should always do, 








Unsated Human Desire. 
LADY lately visited an esteemed ac- 











Could every housewife know 





how much time, trouble and 








labor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 
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she would USE NO OTHER. 


For sale in all prominent cities and towns | Made by THE WEIR STOVE CO., 
throughout New England. Taunton, Mass. 


RELATED TWINS. 


Twin beds are each year more strictly demand- 
ed by social usage and custom. For every single 
pair we sold two years ago, we sold half a dozen last 
year, and shall sell a dozen this season. 

We have Twin Beds now in every style and at 
every degree of cost. From the simple pair in en- 
ameled white iron and brass at $9 up to the elabo- 
rately carved twins in San Domingo mahogany, there 
is a wide range of election. 

One of the popular novelties of this spring has 
been the united pattern in twin bedsteads, as shown |iiifilifiihini Py) ae a ian 
in the accompanying engraving. Here the two beds 
are treated as one complete design, and the effect of ihudick Ade de! 
En sae 

a 
the appearance Of room filling ” furniture is not to 

oted. 
3x "We believe that any person who will price some of our twin bedsteads will surely 
purchase a pair. Then are much lower than the usual cost. 


JUST ISSUED.—General catalogue for 1896-'97. uare octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. 
Sent to any address on receipt of five Booont stamps for poctages 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
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though not without some grumbling from our 
“ Jords of creation.” 

Following the instructions of the folder, I 
next sent for their book, entitled, “ Beautiful 
Nova Scotia.” That book swept away the last 
remaining doubt from the minds of the female 

jon of our party, and even exercised a soft- 
ening influence upon the somewhat dense crani- 
ums of the sterner element that two of the ladies 
of our band had pledged themselves to “ until 
death do us part.” Well, to make a long story 
short, we started. 

We lingered on deck during the sail down the 
beautiful harbor of Boston, until the Light was 
passed, and we were out on the blue waters ot 
Massachusetts Bay. In response to the threats, 
tears and entreaties of the male charges of our 

y, we descended to the dining saloon. 
Whether it was the change, the sea air, or the 
tempting viands spread before us, I cannot tell; 
but it seemed to me that never had food tasted 
so delicious before. The table was in every re- 
spect up to date. Just permit me to inform the 
treveler right here that for cleanliness, polite- 
ness, good fare and kind attention, these Yar- 
mouth boats are unsurpassed. Questions are 
cheerfully anewered,too. The officers of those 
ships do not look at the traveler who ventures a 
question with an expression of profound con- 
tempt, and then turn majestically away. Every- 
body seems to be fully imbued with the deter- 
mination to make your tripon their shipsa 
pleasant one. We sat on deck until ten o’clock 
drinking in the cool, bracing air of old ocean, 
and experiencing a sense of rest, quiet and con- 
tentment not to be found in the bustle and 
worry of the life that one must lead at home in 
order to keep pace with the age in which we 
live. Then we retired and slept so soundly that 
nothing but the hoarse notes of the steamer’s 
whistle blowing “ good morning ”’ to the light- 
keeper on Yarmouth Cape could have awakened 
us. 

ln a surprisingly short space of time we were 
on deck endeavoring to realize that we were in a 
foreign country and among a strange people 
whom we have since found to be the kirdest and 
most hospitable in the world, Yarmouth is an 
exceedingly pretty little town. We had heard 

but very little about it; in fact,‘* Beautiful Nova 
Scotia” is strangely reticent about the head- 
quarters of the Yarmouth Steamship Company 
and the gateway of Nova Scotia. After landing 
and having our trunks examined we started for 
the “Grand Hotel.” Our gentlemen kindly 
volunteered us the information that we might 
possibly find the “Grand” equivalent to a 
third-rate boarding-house at home, but even 
that was doubtful. Well, you should have seen 
the look on their faces when our car halted be- 
fore the large handsome building in which we 
were to epend a few days. We dragged them up 
the steps in triumph and astonished the polite 
and gentlemanly manager, Mr. Ellis, by re- 
questing him to allow them no other diet but a 
generous allowance of fish until they developed 
more brains and less conceit. The dining-room, 
parlors and sleeping apartments of the Grand 

are perfect, and the service is the best that I 

have seen in any summer resort. Everything is 

clean as a new pin; everybody is polite and 
obliging. Surely this enterprise is deserving of 
success. Why Yarmouth has not a greater share 

of patronage by our people, isa mystery that I 

am unable tosolve. It is certainly one of the 

most tastefully laid out little towns, and has 
some of the most beautiful drives that we have 
seen even in our own beautiful country. 

Bay View Park is one of the most enchanting 
spote that it has ever been my good fortune to 
visit, It commands a perfect view of the harbor 
and bay; while down at the entrance we see the 
grim outlines of Cape Forchu, on which stands 
Yarmouth Light. The grounds are very taste- 
fully laid out and the air is like a taste of para- 
dise to the inhabitant of one of our hot, dusty 
cities. The park is owned by Hon. L. E. Baker, 
and, judging from the appearance of things, we 
should say that he does nothing by halves. Wo 
bad some clam chowder over there, and straight- 
way concluded that it beat anything that we 
had ever tasted. — Correspondence of Aalifaz 
Herald. 








Some Silver Standards. 


HE instability of the silver standard in cur- 
rency is well shown in the official tables of 
Values of foreign coins, published periodically 
by the Government at Washington. The ma- 
jority of nations have, of course, the gold stand- 
ard. The value of their coins is fixed, perma- 
Rently, just as their weights and measures are. 
A French franc,a German mark, or a British 
Pound, means at all times a certain definite 
‘mount in American money, just as astone,a 
Verst, or a hectare means a definite weight, or 
distance, or area. But there are other nations 
Which have, or recently had, the silver standard, 
the values of whose silver coins fluctuate like 
the mercury in the thermometer. 
Down to 1892, for example, Austria- Hungary 
had the silver standard. The florin was worth, 
in our money, 47.6 cents in 1874, 40.1 cents in 
1883, and 33.6 cents in 1889. The Bolivian dollar, 
 boliviano, was worth 96.6 cents from 1874 
to 1878, 80.6 cents in 1884, 68 cents in 1889, and 
87 cents in 1896. The Indian rupee was rated 











at 45.8 cents in 1874, 38.3 in 1884, and 24.5 in 1894. 
The Japanese silver yen was equal to 87.6 in 
1883, 75.3 in 1888, 66.1 in 1898, and 52.9 in 1896. 
The Russian silver ruble has fluctuated from 
77.17 cents in 1874 to 64.5 in 1884, 54.4 in 1889, and 
393 in 1896. The Mexican dollar was’ worth 
$1.0475 in 1874, 87.5 cents in 1884, 73.9 in 1889, and 
53.3 in 1896. And so we might go through the 
whole list. Nor is that all. The change is not 
only from year to year, but from month to 
month. Thus in 1895 the Russian silver ruble 
was worth 36.4 cents on January 1, 35.3 on April 
1, and 38.9 on July 1. In 1896 the Mexican dollar 
is quoted at 53.3 cents on January 1, 53.6 on 
April 1, and 54 on July 1. 

To adopt the silver standard here, by means 
of free silver coinage, would put the United 
States in this list of countries with fluctuating 
standards. Today an American dollar repre- 
sents a definite, fixed value the world over, just 
as an American pound means a definite weight, 
and an American bushel a definite measure. But 
then the value of the dollar would be jamping 
abuut, up and down, like that of speculative 
stocks on Wall Street. The American abroad 
might know how many dollars he had in his 
pocket, but he would not know how much 
money value he had until he had consulted the 
current market reports. It is intolerable to 
think of degrading this country to such a level, 
and of subjecting ite citizens to such humilia- 
tion. The British pound is good for ite face 
value all over the world, and so should the 
American dollar be. Jonathan is entitled to just 
as good money as John Bull. — New York Trib- 
une. 








Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mus. WINsLow’s SooTuine SyRxvuP bas been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pais , cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for D hea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N Y. 


For health or pleasure. The eqpeintments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
romenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths, 
assage, electricity, all baths and hea/th appliances. 
New rkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur Water 

ths. Dry tonic air, SARATOGA waters, croquet, lawn 
tennis, splendid wheeling. Openalithe year. Send for 
illustrated ciroular. 





Dr. 








RENEWALS FOR SERVICE. 


EVER perhaps in our country were the 
laws of physical development and health 
given so much attention as at the present time- 
The schools for physical culture have multiplied, 
while athletics in the colleges have occupied so 
much time, and have taken so much strength, 
that thoughtful persons have predicted bodily 
degeneration where improvement had been 
prophesied. 

Activity seems to be the watchword of the 
age. Do is written upon the banner of each 
organization and club, as the long processions 
pass,and this is well, if other essential condi- 
tions are not overlooked, and the growth of the 
whole man is considered. But the truth is that 
often one tries to do before being; not that 
one should not use muscles and also mental 
faculties before they are brought to perfect con- 
trol, but that the motive power should have at- 
tention first of all, and the spirit back of serv- 
ice should be made pure, true, sweet and inspir- 
ing. 

There are few of us who, after being chafed 
with the monotony of work, have not found the 
need and the value of an hour of renewal. The 
worn, discouraged housewife, who has taken a 
week’s freedom, after she has passed the first 
strangeness of the disuse of her tired hands, and 
begins to regard herself as a being with other 
inclinations than those of physical activity, at 
once puts herself in the position to receivea 
freshness of spirit that if recognized will hence- 
forth keep her above the condition of a mere 
machine. 

If we could realize the necessity of renewal 
for mind and heart as well as for body more than 
we are apt to, what a gain for the intellectual and 
spiritual faculties we should receive! How 
strange it is that we do not avail ourselves of 
these opportunities for wider outlooks and clearer 
visions that are always within the reach of those 
who are pressing on to better things. We need 
not leave our place of service, nor our ministry 
tothe lowly and uninteresting part of human- 
ity, in order to raise our mental and spiritual 
standards, and bring the purple and the gold 
into our experience; but we do need to have our 
hour of communion with the Highest, and with 
the beautiful things in the world which He 
has created. 

Going out early in the morning recently, a 
woman who was wandering in the South heard 
from a tree in a pine forest the notes of a mock- 
ing-bird, varied, sweet, clear, and altogether en- 
chanting; then. as her sense of hearing grew 
more alert, a hundred other voices among the 
trees seemed to whisper to each separate longing 
of her nature, and at last to unite in one grand 
harmony through which breathed the blessed 
meaning of victory. When she returned to the 
boarding house and the conversation at the 
breakfast table took the commonplace charac- 
ter, its usual depressing influence was lost upon 
her; she had been freshened and brightened 


ist whose works breathe the living fireof genius, 
will also re-create the mental energies, and will 
lift one to a new plane of thought, purpose and 
endeavor. One who was brought face to face 
with what seemed a duty,that must if per- 
formed become a crucifixion, found herself re- 
peating again and again to herself those inspir- 
ing lines — 
“ Bo close Is glory to our dust, 

So near to God is man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 

The soul replies ‘ / can.’ "” 
She could not tell how it all happened, but 
somehow she found hereelf braced to meet the 
occasion of trial, and from the firat to see a 
new glory growing above the horizon. 
Who can estimate the value of a text of 
Scripture to one who first implores the wiedom 
and leading of the Highest to aid in a full 
recognition of its meaning? Its spirit seems 
to pass into the personality and to surround one; 
it lifts one close to his ideal, and makes the pur- 
pose of doing noble things possible; and then 
when truth and beauty have become an abid- 
ing sense, power of influence goes forth, and 
the man orthe woman begins to do great things. 
We cannot perform wonderful athletic feats 


It Induces Sleep. 
Horeford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. 8. T. Liwmaweavy: Lebanon, Pa., says: “It in- 
duces a quick sleep, and prometen digestion.” - 


Church Register. 
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Bedding, N. H.: 

Holiness Association, Aug. 17-28 

Camp-meeting Association, Aug. 94-29 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-24 
Camp-meeting at Martha's Vineyard (Cottage 

City), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-% 
Weire Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-28 
Aroostook Oamp-meeting at Littleton, Aug. 17-22 
Rockland District Camp-meeting and League 

Convention at Nobleboro, Aug. 17-22 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-4 
Laure! Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-% 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24 
Willimantic Bible Conference at Willimantic 

Camp-ground, Aug, 18-20 
Claremont Oamp-meeting, Aug. 18-4 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Wilmot OCamp-meeting, Aug. 
Nortnpore Gamp-mocth at 
Willimantic Camap-moetins ro at 





ng, A 
eesntonsto Valley Camp-meeting at Fux- ~ 
croft, Me. Aug. 14-31 
ik bis. (Eastern Div ) Bp. League 





unless we keep ourselves in constant . 
nication with the sources of strength, and give 
our attention to the laws of development; then 
how can we expect to exert a beneficent and 
powerful influence except we draw from living 
source that unexplainable, mysterious something 
which will suggest to the world the nature of the 
Highest ? 

We can do much for the world along every 
stage of our progress, but we cannot do what 
we should —our very best — until our ideals 
have in a sense entered into us.—Mary R. 
BALDWIN, in Christian Work, 








Those who have read with so much interest, 
inspiration and persona! profit Ian Maclaren’s 
volumes, “‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,” 
“ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” and especially 
“ The Upper Room,” will hasten to secure the 
last volume from his pen entitled,‘ The Mind 
of the Master.” The following illuminating 
topics are treated in it: ‘ Jesus Our Supreme 
Teacher ;’’ “‘ The Development of Truth;’’ “ The 
Sovereignty of Uharacter;” “ Ageless Life;” 
“ Bin an Act of Self-will;” “ The Culture of the 
Cross;” ** Faith the Sixth Sense;" “* The Law of 
Spiritual Gravitation;” “‘ Devotion to a Person 
the Dynamic of Religion;” “ Judgment Accord- 
ing to Type “Optimism the Attitude of 
Paith;’’* ‘atherh the Final Idea of God;”’ 
“ The Foresight of Faith;”’ ‘‘ The Continuity of 
Life;” “ The Kingdom of God.” It can be se- 
cured of O, R. Magee, 38 Bromfield St., for $1.25 
postpaid. 





The Use of Time. 


VERCROWDED and congested lives sig- 
nify at least earnestness and absorption. 
Human nature is more likely to aspire and 
advance when society is nervously active, than 
when it is bovine and self-congratulatory. But 
nerves can endure only a certain amount of 
strain without reminding human beings that 
strong and healthy bodies are essential to true 
national progress. Only recently in this country 
have we learned to consider the welfare of the 
body,and though we have begun to be deadly 
in earnest about athletics, the present genera- 
tion of workers were, for the most part, brought 
up on the theory that flesh and blood was a 
limitation rather than a prerequisite. Weare 
doing bravely in this matter so far as the educa- 
tion of our children is concerned, but it is too 
late to do much for our own nerves. Though 
stagnation is a more deplorable state, it be- 
hooves us, nevertheless, if possible, to rid our- 
selves of congestion for our ultimate safety. 

In the apportionment of time the considera- 
tion of one’s physical health is a paramount 
necessity, not merely fora reasonably long life, 
but to temper the mind’s eye so that the point 
of view remain sane and wholesome, An over- 
wrought nervous system may be capable of 
spasmodic spurts, but sustained useful work is 
impossible under such conditions. To die in 
harness before one’s time may be fine, and in 
exceptional cases unavoidable, but how much 
better to live in harness and do the work which 
one has undertaken without breaking down. 
The grown-up men and women, absorbed in the 
struggle of life, are the people who need to keep 
a watchful eye upon themselves. It is so easy 
to let the hour’s fresh air and exercise be 
crowded out by the things which one feels 
bound to do for the sake of others,and hence 
for one’s immortal soul. We argue that it will 
not matter if we omit our walk or rest for a day 
or two, and so we go on from day to day until 
we are ae eh with a round turn, as the 
saying is, an ize, in case we are still alive, 
that we sre chronic invalids, The walk, the 
ride, the drive, the ma the bicycle, the search 
for wild flowers and birds, the angler’s outing, 
the excursion with a camera, t delibera’ 
open-air breathing spell on the front form 
oe street car, some one of these is within the 


meens and opportunities of every busy worker, 
male or female, — ROBERT GRANT, in Scribner’s. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY- HOW WILL 
IZOR DID IT. 


BUTTER MADE in two minutes is what I did and lam 
going to make a fortune selling the Qaeen Butter Maker, 
that makes butter in two minutes, as every one that i 
bave shown it to wants one. All you have to do to 
place the cream in the Machine, give a few turns of the 
crank and the butter is made and vathered ready to be 
walted I am perfectly delighted with my success and 
feel sure | am ing to make $100 a month and not work 
hard either. f°wi i devote my whole time to it as it is 
the easiest thing to sell Lever saw. I met M’. Hines, of 
Colum , who had made $75 the first week, which is 
only five a day. Any one who has made butter will know 
how hard it isto churn and will be glad to bave a churn 
that will relieve them of ali this work. Anybody can 

by writing the Queen Butter Maker ‘'o., 0 





through the hour’s communion with nature. 








So a short time spent with a poet, or an essay- 





fast 84 8t., Cincinnati, who will givo territory and sell 
machines to anybody who may ask. Wit C, Izor. 





Convention at B. Machias Camp-ground, Aug. 98, #9 
Bast Oa: tt Aug. te eh 4 
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First Gen. Dis, Fp. League Convention at asi dd 
Providence, R. I. Sept. %9-Ooct. 1 
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JESSMAN LAFRANOB In South Newbury, Vt 
Aug. 6, by Rev, A. W. Ford, Irvin A. Jeseutia. ot 
Nashua, N.H., and Blisabeth A. Lafrance, of Bouth 
Newbury. 





POST-OFFIOB ADDRESS. 
Rev, G. M. Curl, P. B. Concord District, Tilton, N. H. 


NOTION. — The writer has with him this summer in 
his work in Worcester a young man,a member of the 
Central Pennsylvania Conference, as a supply, in the 
absence of Rey. Wilbur N. Mason in Ohio, who would 
like to make 4 permanent engagement with some 
church for the year, to supply the pulpit on Sundays. 
He is an excellent preacher, a careful and successful 
pastor, and much liked by the people where he is labor- 
ing. Heisa student in the School of Theology in Bos. 
ton University, and could come out on Friday evening 
and stop till Monday morning. For further particulars 
inquire of ALONZO BaNDERSON, 19 Maywood 8t., Worces- 
ter. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE DAY AT STERLING, Monday 
Aug. 4, — Services will begin atl0a.m. A preparatory 
pentecostal service; the Open Parliament —a bird's-eye 
view of each department, with two-minute reports from 
Leagues represented; and an address by George W. 
Penniman, of Boston, will occupy the forenoon. At 
1 p.m. department conferences will be held, followed 
by addresses: “ Relation of Music to the Spiritual Life,"’ 
Prof, Buechier, of Melrose; “ The Junior L ‘ague,” Rev, 
B. F. Kingsley, of West Fitchburg; * An O14 Bubject ina 
New Light,” Rev. Charlies Tilton, of Springfield, The 
question-box will bein charge of Rey. A. M. Oagood, of 
Woburn; the love-feast service in charge of George W. 
Hastings. At 7 o'clock a sermon will be preached by 
Rev. B. R. Thorndike, D, D., of Springfield. The Bterling 
League will have charge of the masio. 

W. H. M. 8, ~— Mra, T. J. Bverett, of New Bedford, 
president of the New England Southern W. H, M. 8., 
will speak at Sterling Camp-ground at the noon hour, 
Priday, Aug. %. Mrs, B. 8. Potter, of Bloomington, Ti., 
general organizer of the W. H. M. 8., will be in New 
England from September 13 to October 6. Ladies desir- 
ing her services as speaker may correspond in regard 
to arrangements and terms with the Uonference secre- 
tary, 32 Hall Ave., West Sumerville, Mass, 

Sanan Wyman Frorp, 
Cor, Sec, N, B. Conference. 





Disease attacks the weak and debilitated. Keep your- 
self healthy and strong by taking Hood's Sareaparilia 





A position as bookkeeper, sh Doing clerk, or any oth- 
er office work, by « Ubriatian young man, a graduate of 





Wesleyan Academy ©. 0. Address, Box 66, Ashland, 
Mass. 
Y DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


Westorn Mortgage 
SELL) Seca sey cerned mean poste inttomnet reel 
== wate qnedt| coation, sondis oft, nad your bares 
WE paw Bed ey aa 


THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Bend for our Bond Lat ' 88 Kquitable Bullding, 





AARON R. GAY & CO.. 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Our Book Table. 


Weak. &. Greatest & English Mystic. A. D. 

Law’s kingdom was inner and spiritual. He 
lived in the world of thought, and has retained 
his hold on later generations by writings which 
are at once powerful and suggestive. He goes 
below the surface and searches, as it were, by 
candles or an electric flash, the hidden cham- 
bers and capacities of the human soul. He sets 
forth impressively the infinite greatness of God 
and the littleness and mean condition of man. 

Tho facts of his outward life were few. Born 
at King’s Cliffe in Nortbamptonshire in 1686, he 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1705, 
and became a fellow in 1711. Unable to take the 
oath of allegiance to King George I. in 1714, he 
lost at once his fellowship and the hope of pro- 
motion in the church. In 1727 he became a 
tutor in the household of Mr. Gibbon, the fa- 
ther of the historian of the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.”’” Gibbon speaks of him 
with high respect as a pure and noble man as 
well as a competent and faithful instructor. 
Hester Gibbon, a sister of the historian, and 
Mrs. Hucheson, widow of a London barrister, 
having determined to leave the world and to 
devote themselves to works of charity and re- 
ligion, chose Law as their almoner and coun- 
selor. They retired to King’s Cliffe, where Law 
died, April 9, 1761. 

Law’s writings have been a powerful religious 
force in the English-speaking world. He wrote 
“The Serious Vall,” ‘ Christian Perfection,” 
“ The Spirit of Love,” “ The Spirit of Prayer,” 
and other works of less note. ‘The Serious 
Call ” took a deep hold upon thoughtful con- 
temporaries, stirring the dormant sensibilities 
of old Sam Johnson and kindling the zeal of 
John and Charles Wesley and other members of 
the Holy Club. While “‘ The Serious Call ” em- 
phasized the severe side of religion, “ The Spirit 
of Love "and “ The Spirit of Prayer ” exhibit 
more freely the evangelical temper and the in- 
spiring hopes of the Gospel. He was a contem- 
porary of Wesley, and each influenced the other. 
It was charged that in his earlier stages Wesley 
accepted Law’s system as “the creed of the 
Methodists.” To this Wesley himself replied ; 
** But it is not proved. I had been eight years 
at Oxford before I read any of Mr, Law’s writ- 
ings; and when I did I was so far from making 
them my creed that | had objections to almost 
every page. But all this time my manner was 
to spend several hours a day in reading the 
Scriptures in the original tongues. And hance 
my system, so termed, was wholly drawn ac- 
cording to the light I then had.” 

The writings of Law are everywhere tinged 
and colored by mystical influences, Though 
not formally a disciple of Jakob Boehme, he was 
powerfully influenced by that famous German 
mystic. The doctrines of the mystics forma 
segment of the Gospel. Their error lies in their 
incompleteness. They give one side instead of 
the global religious life revealed in the Gospel. 
The mystic dwells on the interior life; he deals 
with the conditions and needs of that bidden 
and immaterial world. The mystic has been 
called a religious specialist. He cultivates the 
religious spirit and temper,and maxes a man 
acquainted with his interior resources and sus- 
ceptibilities, neglecting the outer conditions in 
which a man must live in this mundane world. 
A religion is very cheap and poor which has not 
taken root within, in the conscience and the af- 
fections, and become strong in man’s interior 
nature; but it is almost equally cheap and poor 
if itremains within, True religion is to bea 
force in this world as well as the next, and in 
the market-place as well as in devout and pious 
meditations. Mysticism makes a step, but does 
not move far enough; it begins at the right 
point, but never gets far from the starting post ; 
it takes a part for the whole of the religious life. 
The believer needs to be a mystic, and some- 
thing more —to begin where he begins, and 
travel on tothe field of outward activities; to 
compass both the inward and outward hemi- 
spheces of the Christian life. 

“ Mysticism,” according to Lange, “ is a be- 
lief in the immediate and continuous communi- 
cation between God and the soul, which may be 
established by means of certain religious exer- 
cises; as belief in an inner light which may al- 
most dispense with the written revelation. This 
definition identities mysticism too closely with 

ite extravagances, ite more or less unsound de- 
velopments, and overlooks tise fact that there is 
a mystical element in all true religion, both ob- 
jectively in the revelation and subjectively in 
the faith. According to common acceptation 
mysticism is simply a one-sided development 
of that element.”” Mysticism is not often held 
men like Law are mystics and 
something more. Quakers are mystics, and 
often, in addition, powers in the outer world. 

There are three fundamental articles in the 
creed of the mystic — God, the human heart, 
and the doctrine of He writes the 
first article in capitals; God is to him the all in 
all. “Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and 
es casey 0 ray To 
pn dn the grand summary of religion. 

‘With the mystic the organ of this knowledge is 
, but 





ours.” The true redemption is not reached un- 
til the soul is transfigured by the temper and 
characteristics of Christ Himself. Law’s books 
are a powerful exposition of these principles. 
They have never been read by the many; the 
few who come to them with a serious temper 
find both instruction and inspiration in them. 


Elements of Goometzr. By Andrew W. 
Ph. D., and Irving Fisher, Ph. DD. New ¥ 
per & Brothers, 


This is the first instalment of a new mathe- 
matical series, based on that of the late Prof. 
Elias Loomis. It can hardly be called a revision 
while so much in the form is totally new. The 
authors have utilized what was best in Loomis, 
adopting many of his terse and accurate state- 
ments and definitions while following their 
own arrangement and method, and maintaining 
a high standard for exact and rigorous demon- 
stration. The work is distributed into eight 
books, taking the student from the first princi- 
ples on to the abstrosest parts of the science. 
The definitions, instead of being confined to the 
early pages, are scattered through the book as 
they are required in the text. The yolume fur- 
nishes an admirable introduction to the modern 
applications of the principles of geometry and 
exercises for each book. The figures in the 
geometry of space consist of half-tone engrav- 
ings from the photographs of actaal models re- 
cently constructed for the use of the class-rooms 
in Yale University. By the side of these models 
are skeleton diagrams for the student to copy. 
With these various furnishtags the book may 
be regarded as one of the very best in use, and 
willenable Yale to bold her pre-eminence in 
this department. The volume, full yet not 
over large, is given in clear, open type, and is 
firmly bound. 


Madelon. A Novel. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mises Wilkins excels in the delineation of New 
England character. Her touches of the original 
qualities and features derived from an English 
ancestry are always truthful and expressive. 
With many shadings and variations within her 
power, we had almost come to conclude that 
her range was narrow, when in “ Madelon’”’a 
new strain is traced from the Canadian French. 
The process of amalgamation had begun, but 
what was foreign had not yet melted into the 
stream of New England life. Forces from the 
provincial French and the wild Indian blood 
reappear in one of her characters and lend a 
strange hue to the story, in which she deals 
with some of the strong and fierce passions of 
buman nature. Madelon Hautville, the hero- 
ine, reveals strange impulses and tastes. She is 
drawn in vivid colors, as are also the Gordons 
and Dorothy Fair. In her record of authorship 
Miss Wilkins makes in this story a new depart- 
ure, We must henceforth regard her as capable 
of something on a still wider scale. The book 
is a revelation of powers hitherto unrecognized. 


Phillips, 
‘ork: Har: 


bag A E, , Witsins. New York: 








Magazines. 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review tor 
August has a fine list of articles. It opens with 
an illustrated paper by Pastor Alfred Ceresole 
on “The Conquest of Mount Blanc.” Jacques 
Balmat was the conqueror. Pococke made the 
attempt in 1741, but Balmat was the first to gain 
the summit, Aug. 7, 1786. The editor continues 
“ Everyday Life in Bible Lands,” and a second 
article is given on “Our Indian Empire.” Rev. 
R. O, Morse depicts “‘ Hawthorne as a Preach- 
er.”” Thomas Lindsay deals with “ The Mystery 
ofthe Moon.” Miss M.8. Daniels contributes 
@ second papef on “ The Life and Work of Em- 
erson.”” The briefer articles and editorial notes 
are allexcellent. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 


—— Donahoe’s Magazine tor August has a 
pleasing list of articles and stories for midsum- 
mer reading. “Child Study in a Sunday- 
school,” “The Harp among Various Peoples,” 
“The Indian River Country,” ‘ Prototypes of 
Some Famous Heroines,” ‘‘ Melissa’s Tour,” “ A 
Pillar of Hercules,” are some of the titles. The 
illustrations are very attractive. (Donahoe’s 
Magazine Co,: 611 Washington St., Boston.) 
—— The August Homiletic Review maintains 
the reputation of this periodical for strength, 
freshness and variety. It has Review, Sermon- 
ic, Illustrative, Exegetical, Pastoral and Social 
segvions. Prof, J. William Dawson gives * Nat- 
ural Facts Illustrative of the Biblical Account 
of the Deluge.” He is not carried by any of the 
new notions in science; he does not believe 
much in evolution. Dr. Geikie furnishes “ Lo- 
cal Aids to Pulpit Realism.” Prof. J. O. Mur- 
ray, of Princeton, has a delightful article on 
“ The Study of the Apocrypha by the Preacher.” 
W.8. Lilly considers “The Demoralizing Pop- 
ular Influence of False Theories of Right and 
Wrong.” Dr. McCurdy tells of the “Light on 
Scripture Texts from Recent Discoveries.” Rev. 


R. H. Howard, D. D., has a suggestive and 
thoughtful article on “The Philological Argu- 
ment for Immortality.” The use of certain 
words shows man’s inherént belief in a future 
state. Thearticle is written in Dr. Howard’s 
best style and is extremely readable. (Funk & 
Wagnalls: New York.) 


—— The Treasury of Religious Thought tor 
August bas a portion for all serious people, es- 
pecially for ministers. “The Work at North- 
field” makes a leading feature in this number, 
which contains in full the sermon of Rev. 
Thomas Pate, D. D. This is followed by an- 
other sermon in full by Dr. W. E. Barton on 
“Faith.” “The Outlines of Sermons” and 
“ Leading Thoughts of Sermons” contain, as 
usual, choice bits for the sermon-maker. This 
magazine is always suggestive, giving bits of 
truth that set the mind aflame. Prof. ©. H. 
Small contributes “ Movements toward Unity;” 
Prot. Charles Noble, “Strength and Beauty; ” 
Prof. W. D. McKénuzie, “ Unrest of the Time; ” 
and the editor gives a variety of valuable mat- 
ter in small form. (E. B, Treat: 5 Cooper 
Union, New York.) 


—— The Ohautauquan for August opens with 
an article on “ The Justices of the Supreme 
Court,” by Dr. D. H. Wheeler. The portrait of 
Chiet Justice Fuller is given asa frontispiece, 
and likenesses of the associate justices follow. 
J. BR. Spears affords “Views of New Mexico.” 
O. O, Adams tells where the immigrants go. Dr. 
Crook has a valuable article on “ The German 
Universities.” H. F. Osborn toots up “ The 
World’s Debt to Biology.” “ Our Annua! Travel 
to Europe,” “‘ Romance of the Stars,’”’ “ Indian 
Sign Language,” ‘Art in America,’ and “‘ The 
Bank of England,” are among the titles to other 
papers. The number is a very readable and 
good one. (Theodore L. Flood: Meadville, Pa.) 


—— The Missionary Review tor August is 
unusually rich in the quality of its articles, 
There are eleven in the “ Literature of Mis- 
sions,” and other varieties in the ‘“‘ Monthly 
Survey ” and the * International ” and Edito- 
rial departments. The editor has a paper on 
“George Miiller, Patriarch and Prophet of 
Bristol,” with a fine portrait of Miiller as a 
frontispiece. ‘‘ The Gospel in Spain,” “ Notes 
from Paris,” and “ Work among French 
Priests,’’ follow in order. John Ross tells of 
* Romanism in China;” Rev. W. F. Gibbons 
gives “‘ Lessons from Romish Missions; ”’ and 
the editor-in-chief, “The Inquisition and its 
* Holy Offices.’”’? (Funk & Wagnalls Company: 
New York.) 

—— The August Pocket Magazine is a good 
number for the recreative month, containing 
five brief stories, all complete in this issue. 
Margaret Deland has “‘ Vounting the Cost; ” 
Anthony Hope tells of “ The Rare Good Fortune 
of Booby Baines; ” Stephen Crane has a snake 
story; and Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes 
astory, “ Love is Best.” (Frederick Stokes Com- 
pany: New York.) 


—— MoOClure’s Magazine tor August is a mid- 
summer number at once breezy and substantial. 
A portrait of Mr. Gladstone forms the frontis- 
piece, and the leading article is a description of 
the grand old man at 86 by W. T. Stead. Clinton 
Ross gives a “ Tale of the Lake Battle for the 
West.” Octave Thanet has a delightful story in 
“ The Ladder of Grief.” Stephen Crane furnish- 
es one of his vivid little stories in ‘‘ The Veter- 
an.” Will H. Low contributes another paper 
on painting, this time “A Century of Paint- 
ing ’ in Italy. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps turnish- 
es some most delightful “ Reminiscences of Lit- 
erary Boston,” in which she touches Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child and 
Phillips Brooks. Ida M. Tarbell presents anoth- 
er valuable paper on “ Lincoln’s Important Law 
Cases.” Annie Eliot has the concluding story. 
(8.8. McOlure Co.: 141-155 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York.) 


—— The August Book- Buyer has a portrait of 
William Winter as a frontispiece, accompanied 
by asketch. The late W. Hamilton Gibson and 
Friedrich Nietzsche receive biographical men- 
tion, with portraits. The Reading Club and 
Midsummer Fiction contain helpful suggestions. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


—— The August Review of Reviews is full on 
the current topics of the month. The “ Prog- 
ress of the World” furnishes extensive notice 
of the political canvass in America. The 
“ Record of Current Events ” affords a glance at 
movement the world over, while the “ Carica- 
ture” gives the humorous side of matters. 
Willis J. Abbott provides a strong character 
sketch of William J. Bryan, the Democratic 
candidate for President. The appreciative 
sketch of Mrs. Stowe is accompanied with sev- 
eral portraits. “‘ Dr, Barnardo: The Father of 
Nobody’s Children,” receives appreciative notice 





by W. T. Stead. Then comes “ The Latest Plea 
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for International Bimetallism,” with a full ac. 
count of “ The Progress and Present Condition 
of the Australian Federation Movement,” by 
the Hon. John Quick of Victoria. (Review of 
Reviews: 13 Astor Place, New York.) 


—— The Arena for August has for a frontig- 
piece an expressive portrait of George Canning 
Hill, who has an article, ‘The Morning of g 
New Day,” dealing with the silver revolution, 
The list of articles is both extended and varied, 
with full attention to current interests and dis. 
cussions. Prof. Frank Parsons leads in another 
strong paper on “ The Telegraph Monopoly,” 
G. 8. Crawford deals with “ Club Life versus 
Home Life.” Dr. M. L. Holbrook treats “ Asso. 
ciated Effort and its Influence on Human 
Progress,”’ Social and economic problems have q 
foremost place and are treated by several able 
pens. The editor has one of his able and grace- 
tul articles on ‘‘ Whittier —- The Man.” (Arena 
Publishing Company: Boston.) 


—— The portrait issued with Book News tor 
August is a remarkably fine one of Rev. John 
Watson (fan Maclaren). The number is filled 
with interesting literary notes and chat, with 
several illustrations from new books. (John 
Wanamaker: Philadelphia.) 
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BELLS and CHIMES 


of Oopper and Tin 
BLAKE BELL 60. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 
THomas W. SILLOWay, 


Boston, |Mass. 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodel- 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilize all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
small outlay produce a building preferable to a new one 
of much greater cost. He prop to t the 
work ofr deling as a specialty, and tenders his serv- 
foes to committees who would practice economy, and 
where the means are limited. 














BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 
Saco, Maine. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seekin oo 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate the 
hausted energies. With its long stretches Pot 
bard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing nto the sea, its inlets and cozy nooks, 
woodlands and green fields, it is justly termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay View Hovsg. which bas been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 

Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely walks 
drives, and cultivated and wild Foon in i. 
tusion, it is indeed a “‘ Paradise ” to those seek 
ing a quiet, restful place for the then 

It is located within three hundred feet of bh b 
water mark, making a unique feature by uD 
ing the velvet green of the owes with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The cuisine of the BAY ViEw is kept at « high 
standard of excellence, only the best materials 
oatag used, and properly prepared by first-class 


BAY VIEW is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard b rc Beac 

connects with e 
Maine R. R., from 
and from 
run on the Orchard 
R. R., which skirts the shore of Saco Bay, 
by EK ates HY a beautiful view. “ To see it 5 to ap- 


The Bay View porter is at Old Orchard 00 
the arrival of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Borton & Maine R. R., to meet 3 

= _ en ou Se pang ViEw, sto ok after 
and relieve ns 0 respons! 
bility sea rouble. _ 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay ¥ ViEw has been under J = 

‘or ten an 
‘inanthe ame is-theiemee 


Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 





Proprietors and Owners. 
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Obituaries. 


Pike, — Harriet M. Pike was aM. Pike was born tn Charlen 
town, Moss. April ‘21, 1825, ene died in J 
June 27, 1896, aged 7 1 years,2 mont’ 
bevy ® 


Mrs. came to Maine with her 
when three years old. At the age of hteen 
she was converted and joined the M. EB. Church 
in J@ When twenty-six ot age she was 

mareied to Nelson Pike, and began housekeep- 
ing on the farm where she died, having lived 
there with him forty-five years. he has a 
church record of fifty-three years. 

She was a faithful My S - oe and tender 
mother, and a devoted © For se 
years she was kept very s — ot home by the ill- 
ness of @ cogatee. and this, with the cares of a 
farmer’s wife, — her of many church 
privileges. But although she could not be at 
the place of divine worship, she was honored of 
God in her own bome, 

Her last illness was brief, but she was read 
for her ae May the blessing of God 
rest upon t ed husband and the three chil- 
dren! ©, A, SOUTHARD. 


Mayo. — Martha Mayo pa passed from the church 
militant to the church triumphant from the 
home of her brother, Dea. Andrew ae” ot 
Livermore, Me., June 15, 1896, aged 67 
ve her heart Xo 0 Christ 


Early in her life she 
4 Church that she = 


and united with the 
much loved, and although she has had grea 
tests to her faith many times for the last th 9 
five yeaa by the loss of her family one by one 
until she was left alone save for a daugh- 
ter-in-law, now the wife of Rev. J. W. Smith, 
yet she could say with Job, “ Though ‘He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him. »’ Empha' ——y oe 
lived an exe ~g-f Christian life. he was 
highly respected by all who knew By both in 
and out of the church. Her home was open - 
the class-meeting, which she greatly enjoyed 
and so far as her means permitted she Sespouded 
liberally to the financial calls of the charch. 
They could og 6 upon her sympathy apd co-op- 
eration in all church work. 

She has been out of health for the past few 
years, and her last sickness of about two months 
was of t physical suffering, but endured 
with patience only writes for the summons, 
“ Ohild, come home e met you with a 
i and expressed her hope of heaven to the 
las' 


The funeral services were held at the M. B. 
Church, conducted by the writer. The loss is 
yd - to the church and many —_—s bat it is 

er gain A. Brooks. 





Davis. — Died, at’ North oe 2 Maine, 
May 7, 1896, of dro y and heart disease, Mrs 
Laura J. Davis, wife of Isaac 8. Davis, aged 72 
years, 2 months and 19 days. 

She was a faithful wife and a tender, loving 
mother. She suffered much for seven weary 
months, not being able to lie in bed a day or 
night from the time she was taken sick; yet she 
never murmured or complained, but was sub- 
missive to the will of God. 

She was the mother of five children — two 
sons and three daughters — two of whom pressed 
away in the triumphs of faith before her. The 
youngest daughter and her two brothers re- 
main to comfort their lonely father in his de- 
clining days. Weall miss her. She was a good 
friend,a kind neighbor, always cheerful, and 
made her home pleasant and inviting to all; 
even the stranger often found there a place of 
comfort and repose. But her work is done and 
she rests in hope of a glorious resurrection when 
Jesus comes, May it be our aeppr tt lot to meet 
her when our work is done! DAVIs. 





Call.— Rosina Ames was born in Brockton, 
Mass., Oct. 6, 1873, and died at Dresden Mills, 
Maine, March 23, 1896. 

She was converted in Dresden and joined the 
M. EB. Churen, of which she remained a faithful 
and active member till taken to her reward. She 
was married to Willis Call, of Pittston, Nov. 7, 
1894. Her husband was converted through her 
effort and both were faithful and efficient work- 
ers in the church and Sunday-school. 

She leaves her husband and infant child, 
father, mother and brother to mourn their loss. 

text at her funeral —‘‘ Her sun is gone 
d own while it was yet day’ — was the lan- 
gosee of all looking at her early death from a 
uman standpoint; but those loved ones who 
mourn have the Comforter with them and He 
points to the time referred to in the other 
of the text on the same occasion — “‘ Then 8 
the mo the shine forth as the sun in the king- 
— their Father ’’ — and they are waiting in 
M PREBLE. 





Brown, — Judah L. Brown, who for a num- 
ber of years had been a great sufferer from ulcers 
of the stomach, to his eternal reward 
from Spencer, Mass., tr 6, 1896. He was born 
in Canton, Conn., Mar. 6,1 

From his native town Mr. Brown enlisted in 
the U. 8. Navy in 1864, venveng = his country until 
the close of the war. About same time that 
he volunteered in the service of his country, he 
aiso gave his heart to the King of kings fora 
service that should last through all eternity. 
As a Christian he was quiet and unostentatious, 
yet pease: who knew him best felt that his pur- 
pose was firmly fixed, and his daily resolve 
was tol live a Christian ite. During bis last days 
he spoke frequently of his Christian experience, 
only nes that it had not been more fruit- 
ful; and to the loved ones of the home circle he 
expressed the strongest wishes that they might 
be faithful to God and meet him in heaven. 
character bad the trace of the same straightfor- 
wardness which characterized his father’s own 
goastn the immortal John Brown of Harper’s 

Ferry fame; and any task or duty that was laid 
—_ him was carried through as faithfully as 
Possible. 

Mr. Brown united, at the time of his conver- 
sion, with the Congregational Church in Canton, 
but on his removal to Spencer he joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which he has 

m an honored member ever since. For a 
Rumber of years he has been a trustee, and the 
very last work he did was to serve on acom- 
mittee which had in charge the renovating and 
decorating of the church. 

The funeral was held in Wg church, which 
Was filled with friends. F. A Stearns Post, 
G. A. R.. attended in a body, accompanied by 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, and conducted the 
services at the grave. His associates in the 
boot shop and also the Steadfast Circle of King’s 
Daughters, of which Mrs. Brown is a member, 
attended in a body. The present pastor preached 
the sermon, and his former pastor, Rev. 

» spoke in highest terms of praise of him 4 
® man and a Christian. 

A wife, two children and a son-in-law with 
whom Mr. Brown made his home during bis last 
illness and who was as apn own son to him, mourn 

loss of an affectionate husband and father 
While the church of God here loses a faithful 
helper. His suffering is over. God has given 
His wearied child sweet rest. 
G. WHITEFIELD SIMONSON, 








Johnson. — Alzira Ly ay of Kittery, 
the olden oldest wn, and perhaps 
the ol *, r= “ly fied at the Johnson 

She joined the Piret Ghusoh in Kittery in 1826, 
and has ot a zealous and faithful 
member. She was al 5 present at the services 
when her jboaith would it, and much inter- 
ested in t he welfare ot the church of her 
and all cahece = who exalted her Christ.” 


A touching and well-deserved tribute was paid 
to her memory at the funeral by a brother min- 
ister who has beena near neighbor for many 


has been a widow for fifty years. Three 
of her four as have MB before, the other 
.»& prominent citizen 


: 


-* has been an invalid, 
pe to the last, ‘an anchor 
to the soul, both sure and steadfast.” F. 





Beals.— Norman Beals was born in Turner, 
Maine, Jan. 8, 1821, and died at his home in 
Canton, Maine, June 18, 1896 

Mr. Beals was converted when a young man 
and early united with the Methodist Ep 
Church, of which he has been a worthy and 
efficient member until he was called weie tee 
church triumphant, He was a man truly “ not 
slothful in a ” but “ fervent in "3 irit, 
rel os oe oie rita ie ga 

m™m and «6 ual in ° 

and mperel and opie class and pra mee ing 
would touch even the ring of trut 
was there, and hie everyday + tite exomelified the 
fone, os consistent Christian. Like Daniel of old, 

had a ay my firm, and dared to make it 
ra has been a steward and one of the 
trustees of thechurch for caeny ‘aa and finan- 
cially he was a great help. hurch will 
greatly miss him. 

More than half of his family, including his 
beloved Uhristian companion, had gone on 
before him. leaves two daughters and a 
large circle of relatives and friends to mourn their 
loss. He has been breaking down under hard 
labor for some two years. is last sickness was 
short, but the presence of the Lord was with 
him to the last. His last testimony in class- 
: meeting, sont ‘before his death, was, “I have 

e 


the fait 

is aoet services were largely attended, 
July 20, conducted by his pastor, Rev. ©. A! 

rooks. ‘ Blessed are the dead YW die in the 


A. Brooks. 





& 





McCormick. — Mary Eiiot McCormick was 
born in Livermore, Maine, May 7, 1833, and died 
at the old homestead in Livermore, July 16, 1800, 

Mrs. a has had a frail y for 
many but a well-balanced mind. Her 
pai A ite “showed marked ability, her school 

was thorough, and she became a very effi- 
cient teacher, teacaing both in Maine and New 
Jersey with high commendation.. As an in- 
structor she was hard to ay 

She early gave her young heart to Jesus, and 
first joined the Oongregationa) Church in 
Auburn, where she was coene in school 
work. Later she returned to her home in Liver- 
more to care for her invalid father, and there 
united with the Methodist Church and became 
@ great worker for the cause, She was one of 
the earnest co-workers with the late Rev. 
Nathaniel Olifford in erecting the church 
| serene eighteen years ago in Livermore, her 
father giving the lot, and has filled a prom- 
inent place in the church ever since. 

Eight years ago she was united in marriage 
with john McCormick. Their life together was 
ve! ry bappy. and he greatly mourns his loss. 

sickness was long and painful, but 
she did not murmur. She made all her arran 
ments to go and be with Jesus, and breathed 
last without a yet cian 

The funeral services were held at the M. Wb. 
Church that she helped erect, conducted by her 

tor, the writer, and never has the church 
| so crowded since its dedication. The 
church and many friends mourn their loss. 
O, A. Brooks. 





Lawrence, — Mrs. —_ A. Lawrence was 
born in New Bedford, Mass., Sept. 23, 1825, and 
died a her home in Bridgewater, Mass., ane 
7 


Bhe was married to Aaron Lawrence, of Ver- 
mont, May 23, 1848, and together they set up 
their hows in’ Bridgewater, where Mrs. Law- 
rence has ever since resided. After eighteen 

ears of married life death removed her has- 

nd, and a few weeks later one of her five chil- 
dren. Thus early in life, sorrowing and lonely, 
she was left to rear and train her family of three 
daughters and one son without the aid and 
counsel of 5 husband. But under these ardu- 
ous duties her high courage, sound judgment, 
and unswerving Christian ith shone with un- 
usual brightness. To her children she gave the 
fullest measure of a mother’s ee and devotion; 
for | beautiful years they shared her_un 
vided . ection. Through c idhood into the 
years of manh and womanhood their lives 
were enriched by her wise counsels and 
words of cheer and encouragement. H 
and love were the inspiration of c 
rise up and bless the memory 
mother. 








As a woman and a Christian M 
life was singules ly notio and sweet In the 
vicinity of home, where she had lived for 
nearly a half-century, she was held in universal 
esteem and affection. She bad been a Christian 


and a member of the M. &. Church from her 


youth, having joined the County Street Uburch 
of New Bedford in her fourteenth 
continued an interested, active an 
member of her chosen church for fift 
years. Neither age nor feeble health abated 
either interest in or service for its welfare. 
Though loyal to her own church, she was most 
broad and catholic in feeling. She loved all 





Food fe the Baby 


If mother can’t nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Somatose is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, and used in 
proper proportion with sterilized milk forms 
the best substitute known for mother’s milk. 
Send for formula, mailed free. 

° At druggists, in 2-02, %,% and 1 lb, tins, 


also the following Soma tose-Biscuit, Boma- 
p— 4 — a Very convenient woth prepara 


Purphlete maiied by Schieffelin & Co., New 
for Farbenfab corm. Piedr Bayer ry: Co. Bibetred. 


r |/ Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


ear. She 
efficient 
-five 


who love God, and not in the suc- 
cess of the various churches but o any move- 
ment which sought to extend Christ’s kingdom 
among men 


h her entire life, and under all trials 
and b she had been eminently faithful; 
this was especial) Pailin in her domestic 
and religious duties,and God gave her such a 

as only His hand can bestow. She came 
to death through = wens of of suffering, yet she 
in constant triumph and in a deep and 


pre | Ly: nd for devotion to her 
pny gave her to see established in each 
years ago those noble traite of soul and 
thet ote stability of character which had been the 
charm and strength of her own life. As the end 
Grow nom ber wish 00 ove ¢ 1 once more 
was gratified, and those absent were able to 
comeaee be with her during the closi days 
Together they soothed and comforted 
pee art the messenger came, and then ey | 
her a loving and tender farewell, they closed 
eyes in peaceful Christian rest. 
J. F, Porter. 


Educational. | 


Drew Theological Seminary. 
Next term opens Sept. 17. For information address 


the President. 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Theology. 
Free rooms and free instruction in th east of Bos- 
ton. Opens Sept. 16. Address the Dean, M. D. Buell, 
Q Somerset 8t., Boston, Masa. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
South Byfield, Massa. 

Home Schoo! for Boys — oldest in the State, Thor- 
ough poepesemes. for college and technical sohools, 
Experienced teach Hag Boys members of the family. 
Next term opens oe 8 

BRLEY L, 




















Horne, A. M., Principal. 





Raope IsLanD, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 1808, Both sexes. On N een ON Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Bndowed. Twelve 
courses, $200 a year. Bept.8. Write tor “pespred 
catalogue, F. D, BLAKESLER, D, 
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Methodist Book Concarn 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 
Now Ready. 


}CHAUTAUQUA 
‘ Literary and Scientific 
: CIRCLE 


Home Reading Course 
For 1806-'97. 
The five books in uniform cloth binding. 


Tas GrowrTns or THe Faenonm NaTion (illus- 
trated). By George B. Adams, Professor of 
History, Yale University. 369 pages 

P Frenom Traits, By W. ©, Brownell, of Sorib- 

ners’, Now York. S16 pages.......ccccscccces 

p A Srupy or Tue Sxy (illustrated). By Herbert 
A. Howe, Professor of es Universi. 
OF OF DOR VOF 005. ceceee sevcsscccccceccctovestsccse 

A SURVEY OF Gueexk OrvILizaTiON (illustrat- 
ed), By J. P. Mahaffy, Professor of Ancient 
History, University of Dablin, Ireland, 340 
pages 

A History or Guegx Arr (900 iNuetrations), 
FP. B, Tarbell, Professor of Archwology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

P Tum OmavTavavan, a monthly tlastrated 

magazine (Volume XXIV. begins with the 

number for October, 1896), one year, 12 num. 
bers 


$1,00 
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All the required literature (books and the Omav- . 
P TAUQUAN) may be obtained by sending a draft or 
y money order for $7. 
4 On all orders of five or more sete of books sent to ’ 
pthe same address by express (charges unpaid) a 4 
p discount of ten per cent. will be allowed. Books 
f singly and Tar ONAUTAUQUAN separately if de- a 
: sired. 


Naw England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. | 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
Entrance examination Tuesday, Sept. 8 
For Circulars address MISS ELLEN HYDE, 
Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Regular and special courses for the preperation of 
teachers. Entrance examination Sept. 8-9. For olrou- 
lars, address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








There are 


but few good musical insti- 
tutions. The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, and 
famous for results 

Carl Felten, Musical Director. Frank 


W. Hale, Gen. Mer. Send for Prospectus, 


TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 


School of Shorthand. 


Fall term begins Sept.1. Number of Students 
Limited. ; 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, Proprietor. 
Taunton, Mass. 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 





T* consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 


Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an Institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 


the od pone. 
10rou. preperation, ee Colleges and 
Schools. | Grammar and 
High School courses, In aul classes Special 
Students are received. 
Opens Sept. 21. Send for '96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 














East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens August 24. 
& e sory, Sotontite pha 


with ct cieeteieeion 
qeeesete by boat or by rail. Terms ph 
jogue 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


B. Y. W. C. A., Boston, Mass, 

The department of Domestic Science and Arts aime to 
give thorough ead prectical instruction in all that per- 
tainsto g t. The depart- 
ment of ‘Obristian Work aims to p prepare young women 
for any position where trained Uhbristian service is need- 
ed. Tuition and board two hundred dollars a year. Reg- 
ular couse two years. Special course one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons and 














62 Berkeley[St., Boston, Mass, 


were wwe ree eee ee 
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housekeepers. Trained workers for Christian Associa- 
tions; City Missionaries and Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Addre«s, for circulars, Miss L. L. SameMan, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. L. Moody's Training School), 





- Wesleyan Academy. 


Wiibraham, Mass, 


Fall term of 80th yea 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896. 


Rev. WILLIAM R,. NEWHALL, 
_Principal. 


Massacnusetts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium farnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto, 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to far- 
nish the best of teachers, inoludi many speciall 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, & faculty of shirty, 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly Kfe, Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a let of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools, 

8. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600, For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Huna.p) 0. 0, 
Braepown, Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence rege? and 
ege. 








Female 


— Bist ye year. — 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1806. 
B) ve repared = cn 

Rt lesen? 


French, Soke Greek, Shatin Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial ee 
of the 


Beautiful for situation among the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 
Oa Send fora Catalogue to the | Provident, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tliton, N. H. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


ety, See 
4 <<a nm Place, Boston 
Fifth A yma New York ae ¥. 
"oan 1th Bt, Wash! 


ngton, D. 
“wBagac ve Avene, Chong, 1 


ding, Minneapolis, Mina. 
rs rine Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


s poaves, Colo, 
626 Stimson Bioa Los Angeles, Cal. 





Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page 
~ ae free. Oorrespondence with ae is nvit- 
Registration forma sent to t 
numbers of schoo! officers from ‘on sections of 
the country, including more than ninety cent, of the 
Public School supe a of New , have 


applied to us for 
We have filled hee we at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 
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“Review of the Werk. 








Tuesday, August 11. 

— Crete establishes a provisional government. 

— The Irish Land bill passes ite third reading 
in the House of Lords. 

— Death, in England, of Lady Tennyson, 
widow of the late Poet Laureate; she was a niece 
of Sir John Franklin. 

— Six killed and 62 injured by a trolley car 
accident near Columbia, Pa. 

— The New York Sun gives a list of 112 deaths 
by heat in or near that city yesterday; 39 deaths 
from this cause in Chicago. 

— Successtul observations of the solar eclipse 
in Japan and Norway reported. 

Wednesday, August 12. 

— The death roll by heat in New York and 
vicinity yesterday, 141. 

— Herr Lilienthal killed while experimenting 
with his flying machine in Berlin. 

— Three hundred and twenty-two deaths 
from cholera in Egypt on Sunday and Monday; 
13,986 deaths thus far in that country from the 
present epidemic. 

Thureday, August 13. 

— The Shah’s assassin executed by hanging. 

— The Sultan confers a decoration on Miss 
Clara Barton. 

— The heat causes 111 deaths in New York 
and vicinity, and many prostrations. 

— Death of Hubert A. Newton, professor of 
mathematics at Yale. 

— Secretary Herbert sails for Europe. 

Friday, August 14. 

— Arctic explorer Nansen arrives safely in 
Norway; the Pole still undiscovered. 

— The Land bill finally passes. 

— Death of Sir John Millais, the Bnglish 
painter, president of the Royal Academy. 

— Bighty-one fatal cases of sunstroke in the 
New York metropolitan district. 

— Three masked men get $6,000 from an Idaho 
bank at the point of a pistol. 

— Four Irish dynamiters serving life sen- 
tences to be released on account of ill health. 


Saturday, August 15. 

— Floods in India; 
one place, 

— U, 8. Minister Terrill demands the release 
of six Armenian-American prisoners. 

~The Pan-American Congress in session in 
the City of Mexico; the stronger States not 
represented. 

— Parliament prorogued, 

— The tailors’ strike in New York nearing an 
end. 

— Two cadets dismissed from West Point for 
hazing. 

— The “ St. Paul ” crosses the Atlantic in six 
days and thirty-one minutes —the shortest 
passage yet. 

Monday, Auguat 17. 

— Number of deaths from cholera in Egypt 
last week, 1,091. 

— Fifteen men killed bya cyclone in Alabama. 

— The royal commission on vaccination in 
England will recommend that vaccination no 
longer be made compulsory. 

— Lord Chief Justice Russell arrives in New 
York. 

— The Bulgarian ministry resigns. 

— A huge meteorite falls in Arizona; the re- 
port says it covers two acres of land and is im- 
bedded hundreds of feet in the earth. 


200 persons drowned at 








A Costly Comma. 


HE necessity for carefulness in punctuation 
could hardly be more clearly shown than 
by this clipping trom the Youth's Instructor : 


“There was a time when the punctuation 
marks as now used in common print were not 
known, and as the result it was often more or 
less difficult to arrive at the exact meaning of 
the writer; and to avoid this the points were in- 
troduced. 

“ Of course, about the smallest and apparenut- 
ly the most insignificant of them all is the com- 
ma, but ite misuse is often the cause of very an- 
noying mistakes, as well as loss of money. It 
should be the aim of those now in school to 
learn thoroughly how to use this little mark, 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, 


and never be guilty of making a mistake like 
the following, an account of which we read not 
long ago. 

“It seoms that some twenty years or so ago, 
when the United States by its Congress was 
making « tariff bill, one of the sections enu- 
merated what articles should be admitted free of 
duty. Among the many articles specified were 
‘all foreign fruit-plants,’ etc., meaning plants 
imported for transplanting, propagation, or ex- 
periment. The engrossing clerk in copying the 
bill accidentally changed the hyphen in the 
compound word, ‘ frait-plants,’ to a comma, 
making it read ‘ all foreign fruit, plants,’ etc. 

“ Asthe result of this simple mistake, fora 
year, or until Congress could remedy the blun- 
der, all the oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes, 
and other fruits were admitted free of duty. 

“ This little mistake, which any one would be 
liable to make, yet which could have been avoid- 
ed by carefulness, cost the government not less 
than $2,000,000. A pretty costly comma that.” 








Lasell Gets a Medal. 


Lasell Seminary of Auburndale bas just re- 
ceived a medal and a certificate of award from 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. The cer- 
tificate reads: “ For excellence of equipment 
and work in all departments, including manual 
training.”’ The medal (in an aluminum case, 
four inches square, lined with blue velvet) is of 
bronze, three inches in diameter, bearing on 
one side the inscription ‘‘ World’s Columbian 
Exposition. In Commemoration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Landing of Co- 
lumbus MDOCCOXCII—MDOCCOXCIII. To La- 
sell Seminary,” and on the reverse side an 
intaglio of Columbus landing. 








THE AFTERMATH. 


EBT-PAYING Day, July 26, was a success 
so far as it was observed. Up to August 9, 
2,488 churches bad reported an aggregate 
sum of $28,000, which shows that less than one 
charge in five observed the day. Had the more 
than 10,000 churches that took no offering fallen 
into line and given in the same proportion (it is 
fair to presume that they have ability to so do), 
the aggregate amount would be more than §150,- 
000, and the debt of $220,000 would be reduced to 
about $70,000 

No doubt, in not a few instances there were 
apparently good reasons for not taking the offer- 
ing on Debt-paying Day. In many instances 
the pastors were absent on their vacations; in 
many others church members were absent. 
Then, the day was in the midst of harvest, when 
country congregations are reduced to a mini- 
mum, And yet it is probable that the average 
embarrassment was not greater among the 
churches that failed than among those that ob- 
served the day. The pastors that took the offer- 
ing did it in good faith, believing that all fel- 
low-pastors would do likewise. Those that have 
failed to respond are responsible for their pro- 
portion of the debt that remains unpaid. 

Every pastor is in duty bound by the relation 
he sustains to a great connectiona!l interest and 
to the cause of his divine Master to stand in his 
place and do his part. The case is the more 
urgent because of the financially perilous times 
through which we are passing. The leaders of 
all the political parties prophesy disaster if their 
respective financial politics are not adopted. 
That there is to be no immediate relief from 
present financial stringency by legislation seems 
evident, and that still greater distress may be 
experienced is possible, The Missionary Society 
ought not to havea dollar of debt in times like 
these. If every pastor will brave all opposition, 
overcome all local difficulties, and insist on tak- 
ing a special debt-paying collection in his con- 
gregation, Epworth League, and Sunday-school, 
we will close the current year free and be safe 
no matter what may happen. 

The debt is a denominational obligation, mor- 
ally binding upon every church according to its 
ability. There is a sense in which the delin- 
quent churches failed to keep faith (though un- 
intentionally) with the churches that have re- 
sponded, Certainly no pastor can feel that he 
has done his part by his fellow-pastors who does 
not as early as possible fix a date for his own 
church, give due notice, and take the offering; 
and no church member who has not given can 
feel that he has been true to his fellow church 
members and to the denomination to which he 
belongs who refuses to give according to his 
ability when the opportunity is afforded. 

Brother pastor, can you allow the 3ist day of 
October, which closes the fiscal year of the Mis- 
stonary Society, to come around without having 
done your part toward liberating the treasury 
from its debt, and starting it into the new year 
tree from embarrassment? Fully two months 
remain during which you can certainly find a 
day for this special collection. The pastors in 
the Conferences that meet in September can fix 
@ date in October, and those that meet in Octo- 
ber can fix a date in September, while the pas- 
tors who belong to the Spring Conferences can 
easily set apart a day in either of the months 
named. That there may be uniformity of action, 
we suggest Sept. 20 be set apart as Debt-paying 
Day for the October Conferences and Oct. 18 for 
the September Conferences, while in the Spring 
Conferences either of these days may be adopted. 
These, or any other dates that will better suit 
given churches, can be chosen. All pastors and 
church members who have hearts to help can 
and will find an opportunity for this special 





Do not take debt-paying collection in connec- 


tion with your regular annual missionary offer- 
ing. Take it separately and make it additional 
to the annual offering, or, as a rule, little or 
nothing will be gained. 
We tender our hearty thanks'to.all pastors and 
to all our people who have responded to the ap- 
peal of the Missionary Society, and just as 
heartily do we tender thanks to those who will 
yet respond. 
A. R. LEONARD, 
A. J. PALMER, 
W. T. Sire, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 








The Second Summer, 

many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life; generally it may be true, but you will find 
that mothers and physicians familiar with the value of 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk du not so 
regard it. 








The Story of a Great Hymn. 


O write a great hymn is a surer road to fame 

than to write a great book; he who wins for 
himself a place in the ranks of the singers of the 
church universal finds an immortality denied 
to celebrated authors. John Herry Newman 
wrote books which are a delight and wonder to 
many readers, but one hymn did more to make 
his name familiar to the multitude than all of 
these. Long after the books are forgotten the 
hymn will remain. The reason of this is not 
far toseek. The books were for the generation 
in which they were written, and for the special 
circumstances which called them into existence; 
the hymn is for all ages, and gives utterance to 
the yearning of every perplexed soul for light. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the bymn is 
* Lead, Kindly Light.” 

The story of the hymn is very interesting. 
Newman had gone to thesouth of Europe to 
regain health. Hard study, and the worry in- 
separable from mental difficulties, had sapped 
his strength to such an extent that restful 
change of scene was absolutely necessary. For 
some time he sailed about in the Mediterranean 
Sea, inhaling ite balmy breezes and enjoying 
the luxury of idle days. Then he went ashore 
and wandered into Sicily. Uhange of scene 
could not, however, bring change of thought. 
He was haunted by the fear that he had no solid 
foundation on which to build his religious be- 
liefs. The unsettled spirit of the age had car- 
rie¢ him away from the mvorings of his early 
faith into what seemed to him a shoreless sea. 

Sometimes he thought he saw the welcome 
lights of the harbor flash in the near distance; 
at other times he could see nothing but the 
seething masses of a storm-tossed ocean. With 
all the intensity of a strong spiritual nature he 
longed for rest. Thestrain of uncertainty and 
anxious desire told upon a constitution already 
enfeebled. While traveling in Sicily he broke 
down completely. A fever which threatened 
fatal issues brought him to the gates of death. 
His servant, who nursed him with the fidelity 
and tenderness of a mother, gave up all hopes of 
his recovery. But Newman himself did not 
despair. When his servant gave him over, he 
said with quiet confidence: “ I shall not die, for 
I bave not sinned against the light.”” What he 
meant by this cannot be explained. It may 
have referred to the conviction that, as he had 
honestly followed the light given him, he could 
not pass from earth before he had attained the 
religious rest he sought so earnestly. Or, it may 
have been the expression of a feeling that God 
had more work for him to do in the church be- 
low. At any rate, he did not die, His escape 
from death loomed up before his mental vision 
as something so marvelous as to be miraculous, 
It deepened the sense of a special mission and 
formed a crisis in the development of his relig- 
ious opinions. Thenceforth he resolutely sub- 
dued the pride of reason, and cultivated humble 
submission to what he understood to be the will 
ot God. 

Newman wrote his famous hymn shortly after- 
wards, during the period of his convalescence. 
As is well known, it was written at sea, on the 
homeward voyage to Marseilles. The mood of 
his mind is reflected in it. Read it in the light 
of his doubts, hopes and belief in a special in- 
terposition of Providence on his behalf, and the 
familiar lines glow with new meaning. 

Two interpretations of the hymn are given by 
the students of hymnology. One would make 
every expression have a personal reference. “ I 
am far from home,” tells of the home-sick 
yearning of an invalid in a foreign land for 
loved places and faces. ‘‘ Pride ruled my will,” 
and other allusions to a past directed by self- 
will, show that Newman thought the Sicilian 
fever was sent as a punishment for self-will. 
‘‘Moor and fen, crag and torrent,” may bave 
been memories of Sicilian scenery which worked 
themselves into the imagery of the hymn. 
“ Those angel faces” were his father and his 
sister Mary, to both of whom he was passion- 
ately attached. This interpretation has in it, 
beyond doubt, some elements of truth, but it is 
incomplete. 

The other and botter interpretation gives to 
the hymn a look backward and a look forward. 
Newman shudders at the thought of the days 
when he loved to choose and see his path, and 
when, spite of fears nev:r absent from his mind, 
he allowed the pride of reason to rule his will. 
The look forward is submission to the guiding 
light in future. Henceforth he does not seek to 
choose end see his path. One step will be 
enough for him. Let the kindly light guide 
him, and all will be well. He is now in the 
night of doubt, and the way is over moor and 








from on high, he will pass out of the night into 
a morn in which the “ angel faces,”” whose com- 
panionship he had formerly enjoyed, will shine 
on him once more. He loved those “ angel 
faces ” in the days of early religious life when 
peace was his happy portion; he had lost them 
for “awhile” in the mists of doubt; but led by 
the Kindly Light he must have the felicity of 
finding them again. 

It seems strange that the hymn of an anxious 
inquirer should have found a warm place in the 
congregational praise of all the churches, but it 
is significant of the spirit of our day. We live 
in an age of transition in religious beliefs. Men 
are leaving old modes of thought and seeking 
new. Doubts about the old and doubts about 


the uew cloud their spiritual horizon. They 
are in the dark and grope their way “ o’er moor 
~: fen pat gt = torrent.” And it is be- 

ir hearts > for the guidance 
ot “the Kindly Lig be that they love to sing New- 
man’s celeb bymn. — Rev. D. SUTHER- 
LAND, in Christian Intelligencer. 








The Christian Observer, in it» issue of July 
15th, bas this pertinent paragraph regarding 
the New England Uonservatory of Music at 
Boston, Mass.: ‘“‘ There is no institution in 
America more fully imbued with a premonn 
atmosphere. © rts, lect and ¢ 
classe, provide advantages which any ets 
student will not fail to appreciate, and give to 
the young performer an experience which is of 
inestimable value.” 
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Try Change of Air. 


GAZE'S TOURS 


Italy, Egypt . . 


. . And Palestine. 
H, GAZE & SONS (Ltd.) 


announce three delightful and comprehensive 
von under personal escort, sailing from New 
or 


SEPT. 2d, by American Line 8s. “ St. Lous,” 
bm mes | England, Italy, Southern France, Swit- 
serland, etc., 


First-Class, 61 Days, $460. 


SEPT. 19th, gpaed ponular tour to England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, 63 days, all includ- 
ed, for $280, 

oo er North German Lioyd 8s. “ Ems,” 
visiting sa Beaita tar, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Constantinople and Greece 
Strictly First-Class, 113 Days, 

All Expenses $860. 


AL8O GRAND ROUND THE WORLD TOUR, 
starting in October. Programs free. 


For programs and particulars apply to } 


H. CAZE & SONS (Ltd.) 
General Ticket Office, 
113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
~DE> ~ DOr < E> <> i E> 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 








Hoosac Tunnel 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


BOSTON— 


AND 


NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. 


Lake Champlain Route 


= =BOSTON 


AND 


Route 





S_ 











MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA, 

QUEBEC, 
AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Tim in Slee Cars, or infor- 
mation of any Mea Tolle ws Ticket Sent ofthe Com- 
pany or address 


ay 


J. R, WATSON, 





fen, crag and torrent, but, following the light 





Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 
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